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HIGHLIGHTS 


Low  income  families  and  individuals  in  Massachusetts  are  experiencing  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  programs  that  assist  them  in  obtaining  housing,  income 
support,  and  homeless  assistance. 

Some  of  the  impacts  are  already  being  felt,  but  the  most  severe  and  extensive 
personal,  social  and  economic  distress  for  families  and  communities  will  take  hold 
in  1997  and  beyond,  as  the  full  force  of  cuts  and  program  changes  takes  effect. 

►  Changes  in  eligibility  standards  along  with  cuts  in  funding  are  reducing  access 
for  low-income  families  who  need  housing  assistance  and  placing  families  now 
receiving  assistance  at  great  risk  of  losing  aid: 

•  no  additional  tenant-based  rental  assistance  is  available  from  the  federal 
government  for  the  first  time  since  1974; 

•  the  state  government  has  provided  no  additional  tenant-  based  rental 
assistance  since  1990; 

•  there  is  no  additional  federal  funding  for  residents  and  non-profits  to  buy 
out  private  owners  of  subsidized  housing  developments  who  seek  to  convert 
to  market  housing;  and 

•  federal  Section  8  contracts  for  tenant-based  and  project-based  rental 
assistance  will  be  renewed  for  only  one  year  as  they  expire,  with  no 
assurance  of  ongoing  renewal  in  the  face  of  budget  balancing  pressures. 

►  Access  to  income  support  programs  has  been  sharply  curtailed  as  a  result  of 

•  transformation  of  the  federal  AFDC  entitlement  program  into  a  block  grant 
with  states  having  the  right  to  deny  aid  to  categories  of  poor  families; 

•  imposition  of  time  limits,  family  cap,  and  a  series  of  behavioral 
requirements  (e.g.  work,  school  attendance,  and  structured  living  settings 
for  teen  recipients); 

•  termination  of  SSI  benefits  for  legal  immigrants  and  disabled  persons  who 
are  substance  dependent;  and 

•  termination  of  food  stamps  for  legal  immigrants  and  single  unemployed 
individuals. 

►  Fewer  families  are  able  to  avoid  homelessness  or  make  the  transition  from 
homelessness  to  permanent  housing  due  to: 

•  lack  of  housing  subsidies; 

•  cuts  in  emergency  assistance;  and 

•  the  end  of  rent  and  eviction  controls. 


PREFACE 


In  the  Fall  of  1995,  the  members  of  the  HOME  Coalition  initiated  an  action 
research  project  to  document  and  publicize  the  effects  on  low  income  people  and 
their  communities  of  the  policy  changes  and  funding  cuts  in  Federal  and  State 
housing,  income  support,  and  homeless  assistance  programs. 

With  the  assistance  of  Judith  Liben  of  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute, 
Professor  Rachel  Bratt  of  Tufts  University,  and  Professors  Vicky  Steinitz  and 
Michael  Stone  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  a  research  plan  was 
developed  to  collect  statewide  data  and  carry  out  intensive  studies  in  a  number  of 
localities  throughout  the  state. 

The  initial  statewide  data  collection  has  been  carried  out  under  a  U-Mass  Boston 
Public  Service  Grant  awarded  in  the  spring  of  1996  to  Mary  Ann  Allard  and 
Donna  Haig  Friedman  of  the  Center  for  Social  Policy  Research  (CSPR)  and 
Michael  Stone  and  Vicky  Steinitz  of  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service 
(CPCS).  This  report  presents  the  results  of  that  endeavor. 

The  project  has  been  engaged  in  collection  of  Massachusetts  level  data  on  the 
following  federal  and  state  programs  for  low-income  people:' 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Federally-Subsidized  Public  Housing 
Project-Based  Section  8  Rental  Assistance 
Tenant-Based  Section  8  Rental  Assistance 
Massachusetts  Rental  Assistance  Programs  (707/MRVP) 
Expiring-Use  Federally-Subsidized  Rental  Projects 
Fuel  Assistance 

INCOME  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
Food  Stamps 

HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Federal/State  Emergency  Assistance  for  Families 

State  Homeless  Assistance  for  Individuals 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Programs 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  Homeless  Assistance 


'Rent  Control,  while  of  concern  to  the  HOME  Coalition,  has  not  been  included  in  this  data  collection 
because  it  operated  locally  in  only  a  few  municipalities  under  state  enabling  legislation. 


Three  major  types  of  information  have  been  obtained  for  each  of  the  programs:^ 

•  Recent  policy  changes,  especially  changes  in  program  concept  and  changes 
affecting  eligibility  and  benefits; 

•  Funding  levels  annually  since  1 990;  and 

•  Number  of  consumers/units  receiving  assistance  annually  since  1990. 

Following  an  overview  of  the  context  and  major  findings,  the  report  presents  a  set  of 
charts  for  each  program.  These  charts  are  the  product  of  a  team  effort  by:  Center  for 
Social  Policy  Research  (CSPR)  staff  members  Donna  Haig  Friedman,  Elaine  Werby,  and 
Robert  Bucci;  U  Mass  Boston  graduate  students  Michelle  Hayes,  Joe  Green  and  Maggie 
Spade;  with  oversight  and  input  from  CSPR  Director  Mary  Ann  Allard,  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service  (CPCS)  faculty  Vicky  Steinitz  and  Michael  Stone,  and  HOME 
Coalition  Research  Coordinator  Theresa  Mason. 


'For  the  Section  8  programs,  data  have  been  obtained  on  consumers/units  only;  for  expiring-use 
projects,  federal  appropriations  and  expenditures  are  for  the  U.S.,  not  for  Massachusetts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We  are  seeing  an  unprecedented  assault  on  the  poorest  third  of  our  population.  While  this  nation  has 
never  adequately  addressed  the  problems  of  those  who  have  difficulty  coping  on  their  own,  at  least  there 
were  a  variety  of  ameliorative  programs  in  place.  Now,  we  are  witnessing  the  systematic  destruction  of 
housing,  income  support,  and  homeless  assistance  programs.  Combined  with  rising  housing  costs  and 
widening  income  inequality,  these  program  changes  have  triggered  severe  threats  to  the  tenuous  holds  of 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  had  a  long  history  of  generosity  in  providing  support  for 
those  facing  economic  hardship.  For  more  than  a  century,  Massachusetts  had  the  most  progressive  policy 
in  the  country  for  responding  to  the  needs  of  poor  children.  The  first  state  to  abolish  institutions  for 
dependent  children,  Massachusetts  was  also  among  the  first  to  accept  responsibility'  for  providing  various 
forms  of  government  intervention  to  assist  those  in  need.  Massachusetts'  level  of  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)  benefits  used  to  be  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  This  state  has  created 
programs  such  as  EAEDC  (Emergency  Assistance  for  Elderly,  Disabled  and  Children)  and  state  supported 
SSI  (Supplemental  Security  Income)  to  supplement  federal  benefits.  Massachusetts  pioneered  a  voluntary' 
job  training  program  for  AFDC  recipients  in  the  1980's.  This  state  was  a  national  leader  in  assisting 
production  of  low-income  housing. 

Yet  now,  the  situation  is  very  different.  State  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  regulations  have  undergone 
a  dramatic  transformation  during  the  1990's,  with  elimination  of  most  categories  of  EA  benefits  to  prevent 
homelessness.  State  support  for  low-income  housing  barely  continues.  With  the  1995  Massachusetts 
welfare  reform  law  ,  this  state  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  harshest  in  the  union  in  its 
treatment  of  welfare  recipients. 

This  report  documents  changes  in  the  status  of  thirteen  different  federal  and  state  programs  designed  to 
assist  low  income  people.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  imperative  to  assess  the  cumulative, 
interactive  impact  of  these  changes.  No  one  of  the  programs  reviewed  here  was  designed  to  stand  alone. 
Each  was  assumed  to  be  part  of  a  network  of  supports  which  together  made  it  possible  for  people 
experiencing  economic  hardship  to  stabilize  their  lives.  While  the  cutbacks  in  any  one  of  these  programs 
would  create  serious  problems  for  those  accessing  its  benefits,  the  simultaneous  evisceration  of  all  of  them 
may  have  potentially  catastrophic  consequences  for  the  individuals,  families,  and  communities  that  have 
relied  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  significance  for  Massachusetts  of  current  program  changes  without 
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some  knowledge  of  both  the  larger  context  in  which  they  have  evolved  and  their  meaning  in  the  lives  of 
actual  individuals.  Thus,  in  addition  to  an  overview  of  the  research  findings,  this  introduction  includes  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  changing  policy  environment  in  the  1970's  and  80's,  as  well  as  accounts  of  how  five 
individuals'  lives  have  been  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  support  from  these  programs. 

Changing  Housing  Policy  Environment 

Since  the  mid  1970s,  households  in  the  bottom  third  of  the  income  distribution  have  received  a  smaller 
share  of  the  economic  pie  and  seen  their  incomes  lag  behind  inflation;  they  have  been  able  to  afford  less 
for  housing,  just  as  housing  costs  were  going  up  and  government  support  for  low-income  housing  was 
falling.  Rising  housing  costs  in  part  have  been  driven  by  increasing  demand  for  housing  from  ever-richer 
households  at  the  top.  Meanwhile,  those  in  the  middle,  who  for  a  generation  had  benefitted  from  the 
public/private  partnership  which  had  created  large  amounts  of  suburban  housing  on  cheap  land  at  modest 
cost  with  low  interest  rates,  have  had  their  incomes  barely  keep  up  with  inflation  while  confronting  a  very 
different  housing  environment. 

Clearly  the  highly  uneven  economic  expansions  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  have  not  only  failed  to  benefit 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  actually  exacerbated  their  housing  problems.  But 
growing  income  inequality  and  stagnant  real  incomes  over  the  recent  two  decades  are  not  the  whole  stor\'. 
Unstable  housing  markets  in  many  Massachusetts  communities  and  a  volatile  national  mortgage  market  are 
highly  significant  parts  of  the  affordability  equation  as  well.  Although  the  wave  of  condominium 
conversions  has  largely  run  its  course,  if  left  to  the  private  market  most  of  the  remaining  unsubsidized, 
privately-owned  apartments  will  either  have  large  rent  increases  or  be  abandoned  over  the  next  decade.  By 
1996,  average  private  market  rents  in  Massachusetts  has  already  climbed  past  $850  a  month. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  era  of  considerable  federal  support  for  subsidized  housing  20-30  years  ago, 
the  new  housing  created  never  fully  replaced  what  was  lost  to  lower-income  people  through  urban  renewal, 
and  rent  subsidies  have  generally  been  insufficient  to  bring  rents  down  to  what  shelter-poor  households 
realistically  can  afford.  Much  of  the  subsidized  housing  produced  in  that  period  provided  windfalls  to 
private  developers  in  the  form  of  tax-shelter  benefits.  Predictably,  as  the  opportunities  for  private  profit 
from  operating  such  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  people  have  been  running  out  at  an  accelerating 
rate  since  the  late  1980s,  developers  are  selling  and  converting  the  housing  to  market  rentals  or 
condominiums  where  demand  exists.  In  less  desirable  neighborhoods  developers  simply  default  on  the 
mortgages  and  write  off  their  losses.  In  Massachusetts  alone  over  15,000  of  these  subsidized  apartments 
are  at  risk  of  being  lost  as  housing  for  low  and  moderate-income  families. 
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The  combined  effects  of  the  loss  of  low-rent  private  housing,  deinstitutionalization,  and  the  deep 
recessions  of  the  early  1980s  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  homelessness.  The  federal  government  finally 
acknowledged  that  as  many  as  600,000  people  were  homeless  at  any  one  time  since  the  mid-80s,  while 
others  have  estimated  the  actual  number  of  homeless  to  be  as  much  as  2-3  million  people.  The  federal 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  passed  in  1987,  together  with  various  state  programs,  have  provided 
modest  assistance  for  shelters,  transitional  housing,  and  social  services  for  the  homeless.  Still  it  barely 
held  back  the  rising  tide  of  homeless,  especially  among  families  with  children.  Nonetheless,  funding  for 
most  homeless  prevention  and  assistance  programs  peaked  in  the  early  to  mid-90s  as  public  concern  with 
the  plight  of  the  homeless  has  waned. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  Reagan  era  of  the  1980s,  new  budget  authority  for  subsidized  housing  was  cut 
by  over  80  percent  (in  inflation-adjusted  dollars),  far  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  federal  budget.  This 
attack  on  housing  programs  avoided  an  even  greater  explosion  of  homelessness  only  because  funds  were 
still  in  the  pipeline  from  the  1970s,  and  because  the  1990  Housing  Act  provided  a  temporary  infusion  of 
new  money.  In  the  1990s  housing  assistance  has  once  again  borne  disproportionate  burdens  in  the  push  to 
cut  government  spending.  At  the  state  level,  housing  assistance  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in  over  two 
decades,  and  housing  has  been  downgraded  from  cabinet  level  status  in  Massachusetts  government  to  a 
department.  At  the  federal  level,  in  the  current  fiscal  year  there  is  no  funding  for  additional  rental 
assistance  units  for  the  first  time  since  the  program  began  in  1974.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  reduced  by  25  percent  the  very  limited  budget  request  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (ITUD).  And  not  only  Congress  but  the  White  House  have  suggested 
eliminating  HUD. 

Changing  Income  Support  Policy 

On  the  income  side,  despite  the  relatively  low  unemployment  rate  nationally  and  in  Massachusetts, 
unemployment  remains  painfully  high  in  lower-income  communities.  Jobs  continue  to  be  lost  through 
downsizing  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.  And  apart  from  the  modest  number  of  high-skill 
professional/  technical  jobs  that  are  being  created,  most  of  the  rest  pay  low  wages  and  offer  little  or  no 
security  and  benefits.  At  the  minimum  wage  of  $5.25  an  hour,  full-time  year-round  employment  yields  an 
income  of  $  1 1 ,000,  less  than  half  of  what  it  takes  to  support  a  family  at  a  basic  level  of  adequacy  in 
Massachusetts  —  especially  given  the  cost  of  housing. 

To  some  extent,  public  policies  have  exacerbated  income  inequality  and  the  plight  of  low-income 
families,  for  those  who  have  employment  income,  as  well  as  for  those  on  public  assistance.  A  growing 
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share  of  taxes  have  been  shifted  fi-om  corporations  onto  households.  However,  those  with  the  highest 
incomes  have  been  paying  a  smaller  share  of  federal  income  taxes  on  households,  while  increases  in  the 
regressive  PICA  tax  have  hit  low  and  middle  income  workers  the  hardest.  The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
has  been  a  great  help  to  lower-income  working  families,  but  there  continue  to  be  attempts  in  Congress  to 
scale  back  this  modest  tax  benefit  for  those  at  the  bottom. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  happened  to  the  housing  and  the  labor  market,  the  remnants  of  the 
already  tattered  social  safety  net  are  being  discarded.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  and  Food  Stamps  are  all  being  cut  and  changed  drastically  in  ways 
that  will  eliminate  whole  categories  of  people,  such  as  legal  immigrants,  from  being  allowed  to  apply  for 
benefits.  These  changes  will  also  deny,  limit,  or  terminate  benefits  to  a  range  of  people  who  fail  to  meet  a 
variety  of  specific  bahavioral  expectations,  such  as  substance-  dependent  adults  and  children  bom  to 
mothers  on  the  AFDC  rolls.  Finally,  block  grant  funding  means  even  some  who  meet  all  requirements  may 
be  denied  assistance. 

OVERVIEW:  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  changes  in  policy,  funding  and  numbers  of 
recipients  served  for  thirteen  state  and  federal  housing,  homelessness  and  income  support  programs  that 
have  been  available  for  low-income  people  in  Massachusetts.  Across  the  board,  the  federal  policy  changes 
give  more  discretion  to  states  to  decide  how  much  funding  each  program  will  receive  and  who  qualifies 
for  help.   To  date,  almost  all  the  programs  have  experienced  decreases  in  funding  and/or  consumers.  In 
this  sense,  the  information  on  changes  in  funding  levels  and  numbers  of  recipients  served  provides  both 
baseline  data  and  preliminary  impact  data.  Of  course,  the  impact  data  do  not  reveal  the  nature  and  extent 
of  effects  on  the  families  and  communities  of  those  whose  benefits  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Fundamental  Changes  In  Program  Concepts 

Several  changes  in  federal  housing  regulations  increase  the  likelihood  of  dramatic  reductions  in  an 
already  limited  pool  of  publicly  subsidized  housing. 

•     Until  1996,  federal  preference  for  subsidized  housing  was  given  to  families  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  Now  local  housing  authorities  have  more  discretion  to  decide  who  has  priority  in 
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gaining  access  to  the  diminishing  publicly  subsidized  rental  housing. 

•  Tenant  and  project-based  Section  8  rental  assistance  programs  together  are  a  significant  source 
of  housing  for  those  least  able  to  afford  rental  housing  at  market  rates.  Government  contracts 
which  subsidize  landlords  to  offer  below  market  rent  housing  to  those  who  qualify  are  being 
shortened  from  five  to  one  year  terms.  Some  of  these  contracts  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 

•  Privately-owned  federally  subsidized  developments  for  low  income  renters  had  built-in  time 
limitations.  Owners  are  permitted  to  prepay  their  mortgages  twenty  years  after  the  original  contract 
was  made.  For  a  significant  number,  the  twenty  years  have  passed  or  soon  will.  After  that 
expiration,  many  owners  are  opting  to  charge  market  rents,  thereby  further  diminishing  the  stock 
of  affordable  rental  housing.  Anyone  displaced  will  receive  a  1-2  year  Section  8  certificate  with 
no  ongoing  assurance  of  assistance. 

•  Local  housing  authorities  are  now  permitted  to  demolish  federal  public  housing  stock  without 
replacing  the  housing  units  lost.  This  is  already  occurring  in  Massachusetts.  Conversion  of 
public  housing  to  private-for-profit  ownership  is  also  allowed.  These  rule  changes  occur  at  the 
same  time  that  federal  oversight  and  regulation  of  local  housing  authorities  is  diminishing. 

At  both  the  federal  and  state  levels,  eligibility  for  income  support  programs  has  been  sharply  curtailed. 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  has  experienced  the  most  dramatic  and  widely- 
publicized  changes.  It  is  no  longer  an  entitlement  program:  states  have  full  control  over 
eligibility  requirements  and  can  deny  aid  to  any  poor  family  or  categories  of  poor  families.  It  will 
be  funded  through  block  grants  to  states,  and  most  federal  standards  for  the  program  are 
eliminated. 

•  The  Massachusetts  welfare  reform  law  places  stringent  constraints  on  recipients,  most  visibly  time 
limits,  work  requirements,  structured  living  situations  for  teen  parents,  and  denial  of  benefits  to 
children  bom  while  the  parent  is  receiving  benefits. 

•  Major  changes  in  eligibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  and  Supplemental  Securit>'  Income  (SSI) 
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programs  were  enacted  in  August  1996  and  will  go  into  effect  in  1997.  These  include  ending 
SSI  benefits  to  elderly  and  disabled  legal  immigrants,  as  well  as  to  those  with  substance  abuse  as 
their  primary  disability.  Legal  immigrants  will  also  lose  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

•  Single  unemployed  individuals  who  have  not  worked  for  more  than  three  months  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  food  stamps.  While  federal  legislation  allows  states  to  request  exemptions  for 
unemployed  people  who  live  in  areas  where  the  unemployment  rate  is  greater  than  10%, 
Massachusetts  has  opted  not  to  apply  for  this  exemption. 

Over  the  past  5  to  6  years,  there  have  also  been  changes  in  federal  and  state  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
those  in  imminent  danger  of  homelessness  and  those  who  are  homeless. 

•  Emergency  Assistance  is  a  state/federal  program  operated  by  the  Department  of  Transitional 
Assistance  (formerly  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  families 
from  becoming  homeless,  and  providing  shelter  to  families  who  are  deemed  homeless  and  are 
income  eligible.   Since  1991,  most  categories  of  Emergency  Assistance  benefits  to  prevent 
homelessness  have  been  eliminated:  disaster  benefits,  first  month's  rent,  security  deposit 
guarantee,  moving  expenses,  child  care  allowances,  and  so  on.  The  only  Emergency  Assistance 
benefits  which  remain  are  rent  arrearage  (for  up  to  four  months),  housing  search,  and  emergency 
shelter. 

•  Since  1994,  increasing  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  eligibility  for  emergency  shelter.  For 
example,  those  whose  children  are  not  currently  living  with  them  and  those  who  have  not  been 
physically  evicted  do  not  qualify. 

•  In  1993,  HUD  began  to  direct  localities  to  address  the  needs  of  homeless  families  and 
individuals  with  a  so-called  "Continuum  of  Care"  model.  While  a  positive  model,  eligibility  is 
limited  to  those  within  HUD's  narrow  definition  of  homelessness,  thus  excluding  those  who  are 
living  with  others  or  facing  eviction,  but  not  yet  literally  homeless. 
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Funding  Changes 

Almost  all  the  programs  show  funding  reductions  during  the  1990s.  Funding  has  increased  steadily  for 
only  one  program  (SSI)  and  that  situation  will  not  continue  into  1997.  For  those  programs  that  have 
experienced  funding  reductions,  the  percentage  changes  from  the  highest  level,  during  the  1990s  to  fiscal 
year  1996  are  as  follows  (recall  that  spending  figures  for  Section  8  are  not  available,  and  that  Expiring  Use 
figures  are  national): 


FUNDING  DECREASES 
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Food  Stamps 
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McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Programs 
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State  Homeless  Assistance  for  Individuals 
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Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
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Federally-Subsidized  Public  Housing 
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Changes  in  the  Number  of  Recipients 

The  patterns  of  numbers  served  reflect  not  only  changes  in  funding,  but  also  changes  in  eligibility  and 
benefits.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  numbers  served  and  funding  trends  since 
1990.  Based  on  data  available  to  date,  the  reductions  in  numbers  served  from  the  high  point  of  the  decade 
to  FY  1996  (and  the  increase  in  SSI)  are  as  follows: 
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CHANGES  IN  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  SERVED 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  POLICY  AND  BUDGET  CHANGES: 
FIVE  STORIES 

The  policy  and  budget  changes  summarized  above  and  detailed  within  the  report  to  follow  are 
complex  and  all  too  abstract.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  these  changes  in  more  human  terms,  we 
conducted  interviews  with  individuals  directly  affected  by  them.  In  some  cases,  we  interviewed  their 
social  workers  or  teachers  because  people  in  their  situations  were  too  overwhelmed  to  take  the  time  to  be 
interviewed  themselves.  The  interviewees  were  easily  located  through  telephone  calls  to  service 
providers  in  the  HOME  Coalition  network.  We  specified  that  we  were  interested  in  stories  of  individuals 
or  families  affected  by  the  combined  impact  of  more  than  one  budget  and  policy  change.  These 
individuals  live  in  Boston,  Framingham,  and  Worcester.  Stories  like  theirs  are  repeated  daily  many 
times  over  throughout  the  state,  and  we  are  afraid  they  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  real 
impact  of  many  of  the  changes  have  yet  to  be  felt.  (In  each  case,  we  have  substituted  a  pseudonym  for 
the  person's  real  name). 

As  one  social  worker  we  interviewed  put  it  before  she  began  her  interview:  "The  people  who  made 
up  these  regulations  were  just  dealing  with  numbers.  This  is  a  real  person,  with  a  real  story." 
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Dora's  Story 

Dora  turned  to  AFDC  for  help  two  years  ago  when  the  abusive  behavior  of  her  husband  of  fourteen 
years  became  more  dangerous.  He  threatened  to  kill  her.  She  took  her  three  children  (aged  9,  12,  and 
13)  to  a  battered  women's  shelter  more  than  an  hour  away  from  their  home.  Dora  received  $500  in  cash 
and  $300  in  food  stamps  from  AFDC.  With  a  temporary  subsidy  from  a  community-based  homeless 
assistance  program,  she  was  able  to  rent  a  small  three  bedroom  apartment.  The  rent  was  $575  a  month. 
(This  organization  has  since  found  it  too  difficult  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  their  emergency  housing 
program.  This  kind  of  help  is  no  longer  available  through  them).  Because  she  was  a  victim  of  domestic 
violence  and  homeless,  she  was  fortunate  to  receive  Section  8  housing  within  a  year. 

Although  she  had  not  worked  at  a  job  since  she  married,  Dora  has  a  high  school  education  and 
experience  as  an  office  worker.  She  found  a  full-time  job  in  the  office  of  a  community  program.  The 
Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  (DTA,  formerly  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  subsidizes  her 
employer  for  a  limited  period  through  their  Full  Employment  Program.  As  a  participant  in  this  program, 
she  surrenders  all  DTA  subsidies  except  year-long  access  to  health  insurance  for  herself  and  her  children. 

Her  job  pays  $16,972  a  year  before  taxes.  She  has  been  on  the  job  for  one  year  and  has  been  able  to 
make  ends  meet  only  because  she  retains  her  Section  8  housing  subsidy,  which  pays  two/thirds  of  her 
rent  cost  of  $575  a  month  (not  including  utilities).  She  pays  no  child  care,  as  her  children  come  home 
after  school  to  their  nearby  apartment.  She  checks  on  them  regularly  by  phone.  She  struggles  to 
maintain  car  payments  and  auto  insurance,  and  in  a  few  months  she  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  health 
insurance  for  her  children.  Her  employer  does  not  offer  coverage  for  families. 

Dora's  story  reflects  a  theme  common  in  the  histories  of  women  on  AFDC  (now  TAFDC)— abuse  and 
violence.  It  illustrates  how  quickly  disaster  can  strike  single  parents  and  how  much  they  depend  on 
community  programs,  rent  subsidies,  and  welfare  to  avoid  homelessness  and  worse  suffering  for  their 
children.  It  also  illustrates  the  tenuous  hold  on  stability  of  many  women  coming  off  of  welfare,  even 
though  they  may  acquire  a  job.  If  Dora's  job  disappeared  after  the  DTA  employer  subsidy  ends  or  she 
were  to  lose  her  Section  8  housing  subsidy,  she  and  her  children  would  be  in  a  very  different  situation. 

Elisa's  Story 

Elisa's  story  was  told  by  her  GED  teacher,  who  has  known  her  for  some  time.  Elisa  is  twenty,  with 
two  children;  they  are  four  and  two  and  a  half  She  has  experienced  major  problems  with  her  own 
family— her  father  was  seldom  home,  and  her  mother  had  a  drug  abuse  problem  and  became  HIV 
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positive.  As  a  result  of  the  drug  abuse,  she  had  to  move  out  of  her  mother's  home.  Her  children's  father 
eventually  became  physically  abusive  with  her. 

Elisa  began  to  receive  AFDC  with  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  She  also  studied  for  her  GED  and  was 
a  diligent  student.  English  is  not  her  first  language,  so  it  took  her  longer  to  master  spelling  and  sentence 
structure,  but  her  math  is  good.  However,  when  she  was  very  close  to  finishing,  the  program  went 
through  major  disruption  and  staff  changes.  She— along  with  other  students— left.  With  the  help  of 
subsidized  child  care  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  she  made  it  through  one  semester  of 
community  college.  Her  attendance  was  a  problem  because  when  the  children  were  sick  she  would  have 
to  stay  home  with  them.  She  decided  to  leave  school. 

Even  though  she  was  exempt  from  the  work  requirement  until  her  children  reached  school  age,  under 
new  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  rules,  she  chose  to  enter  a  certified  nurses'  training  program 
and  she  reentered  GED  classes.  She  graduated  from  the  training  program,  did  very  well,  and 
immediately  went  looking  for  work.  She  got  a  job  within  two  months  as  a  certified  aide  in  a  nursing 
home  for  the  mentally  ill.  In  part  because  her  case  worker  was  pressuring  her,  in  part  because  she 
wanted  to,  she  decided  to  leave  TAFDC  after  a  couple  of  months  on  the  job.  The  job  does  not  carry 
benefits  so  she  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  health  care  coverage  for  her  children  and  herself  after  the 
one  year  transitional  coverage  offered  by  DTA  . 

Elisa  received  a  day  care  subsidy,  but  the  amount  she  was  to  pay  increased  the  longer  she  was  off 
welfare.  She  now  pays  $200  a  month  for  child  care.  She  is  able  to  make  it  because  she  has  a  Section  8 
housing  subsidy  and  because  she  is  working  long  hours,  including  overtime.  She  has  to  work  at  least  40 
hours  (and  sometimes  more)  a  week  to  keep  enough  money  coming  in.  She  was  given  the  night  shift,  so 
she  has  her  younger  sister  babysit  for  the  children  at  night.  She  puts  them  in  day  care  while  she  sleeps 
during  the  day.  The  only  time  she  sees  them  is  when  she  comes  home  from  her  shift  and  gets  them  ready 
for  day  care.  They  have  begun  acting  out  because  they  are  not  getting  the  attention  from  her  they  are 
used  to. 

She  is  exhausted  all  the  time,  worried  about  her  children,  and  worried  about  her  own  growing 
impatience  with  them.  She's  also  afraid  her  fainting  spells  will  return.  DSS  was  involved  with  her 
before  because  of  her  youth  and  because  she  has  fainting  spells  when  she  is  under  stress.  She  and  others 
realized  this  put  her  children  at  risk.  Her  GED  teacher  is  ver>'  worried  about  her  mental  state,  and  is 
urging  her  to  call  DTA  and  get  back  on  welfare.  This  teacher  says  that  all  of  the  women  she  teaches  who 
are  on  welfare  are  panicky  about  the  time  limit  they  face.  They  worry  about  not  getting  into  a  GED  class 
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in  time,  not  finishing  in  time,  not  getting  trained,  getting  jobs,  child  care,  etc.  within  the  time  they  are 
now  allotted.  She  fears  that  these  pressures  are  putting  the  young  women  and  her  children  in  danger. 

Elisa's  story  is  a  compelling  illustration  of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  new  welfare  regulations.  She 
is  struggling  diligently  against  terrible  odds  to  support  herself  and  her  children  within  the  new  time  limits 
and  other  restrictions  accompanying  AFDC.  Even  more  than  Dora's,  Elisa's's  situation  challenges  the 
assumption  that  once  someone  leaves  welfare  and  gets  a  job,  we  need  no  longer  be  concerned  about 
them. 

Gloria's  Story 

Gloria  has  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  aged  17,  16,  and  13.  She  is  a  single  mother  who 
struggles  increasingly  in  a  time  of  public  budget  cutbacks  to  find  help  for  the  psychological  problems 
both  she  and  her  children  experience  as  a  result  of  past  sexual  abuse.  She  has  overcome  a  substance 
abuse  problem  and  has  been  sober  for  seven  years.  Gloria  has  been  on  and  off  AFDC  for  five  years.  She 
earned  her  GED  and  has  taken  the  training  for  basic  office  skills  that  welfare  offers.  She  manages  to  get 
jobs,  but  she  is  vulnerable  to  layoffs.  She  got  a  job  with  the  state,  but  was  laid  off  w  hen  budgets  were  cut, 
since  she  was  among  the  more  recently  hired.  She  has  also  worked  for  restaurants  and  small  businesses 
which  closed  down.  She  has  taken  as  many  free  training  courses  as  she  can.  Among  these  are  a  property 
management  training  course,  and  she  is  now  managing  the  house  for  a  community-based  program. 
However,  when  she  applies  for  these  kinds  of  jobs,  the  employers  want  her  to  have  a  college  degree. 
When  she  spoke  to  her  case  worker  about  going  to  college,  she  was  told  they  would  terminate  her  from 
AFDC. 

She  says  that  the  training  offered  by  welfare  is  for  limited  jobs  that  don't  pay  sufficiently  and  lead 
nowhere—like  the  nurse's  aide  track.  That's  why  she  observes  so  many  who  get  off  welfare  have  to  go 
back  on.  Her  own  precarious  situation  threatens  to  become  worse  due  to  several  realities.  First,  her 
landlord  says  he  must  raise  her  rent  by  $35  a  month.  Until  now  he  has  kept  it  slightly  lower  than  the 
going  rate  of  $900  a  month  for  decent  three  bedroom  apartments.  Her  current  monthly  income  from 
TAFDC  is  $5 11,  so  she  can  afford  the  apartment  only  because  the  Massachusetts  Rental  Voucher 
Program  (MRVP)  subsidizes  her  rent  at  a  rate  of  $535,  leaving  her  to  pay  the  remaining  $275  monthly  in 
rent  alone.  She  feels  lucky  to  get  the  voucher,  since  she  has  heard  (correctly)  that  the  program  is  no 
longer  issuing  new  vouchers.  She  has  been  on  a  Section  8  waiting  list  for  four  years.  When  she  was 
finally  at  the  top  of  the  list  recently,  they  told  her  as  long  as  she  has  MRVP  she  won't  get  Section  8,  even 
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though  she  is  paying  over  half  her  income  for  rent  now,  and  the  rent  is  going  up.  She  was  told  not  to 
apply  for  Section  8  until  after  the  landlord  raises  the  rent.  But  she  worries  that  she  won't  get  immediate 
action  then,  and  won't  be  able  to  afford  the  rent.  "In  the  meantime,  what's  going  to  happen  to  me  and  my 
family?!"  she  asked. 

The  second  major  problem  she  is  facing  is  a  likely  imminent  termination  of  her  AFDC  benefits  due 
to  ongoing  disputes  with  her  case  worker  over  whether  she  has  complied  with  the  complex  reporting 
demands  of  the  new  TAFDC  regulations. 

Gloria's  story  illustrates  the  trap  that  single  mothers  with  limited  education  and  family  problems 
(including  sexual  abuse)  face  as  they  try  to  move  off  of  welfare.  Cutbacks  in  community  programs, 
housing  subsidies,  and  rising  rents  are  affecting  her  and  her  children,  as  are  the  increasing  pressures  for 
DTA  to  move  people  off  of  the  rolls.  Her  stopy  also  illustrates  the  insufficient  support  in  current  policy 
initiatives  for  education  and  training  which  could  prepare  her  to  move  beyond  low  paying  jobs 
vulnerable  to  lay  offs. 

Nicole's  Story 

Nicole  is  a  student  who  has  completed  all  but  sixteen  credits  (one  semester)  of  a  four  year  college 
program.  She  is  twenty-two  years  old,  and  came  to  Massachusetts  from  out  of  state.  She  has  managed 
with  lots  of  financial  aid,  and  by  periodically  working  three  jobs  at  a  time.  Still,  she  has  run  up  credit 
card  bills  charging  books  and  a  computer.  Now,  she  has  bad  credit.  Her  family  has  psychological  and 
financial  problems,  and  her  parents  have  separated.  Her  mother  would  like  to  help  her,  but  is  struggling 
to  make  it  herself.  Like  many  people,  Nicole  made  a  mistake  and  got  involved  with  the  wrong  guy.  She 
found  herself  pregnant,  and  the  father  deserted  her. 

She  was  working  full-time,  making  $25,000  a  year  and  going  to  school  part-time.  However,  she 
became  ill  during  her  early  months  of  pregnancy,  and  was  let  go  from  her  office  job  because  of  erratic 
attendance.    From  there  her  situation  rapidly  deteriorated.  For  several  months  she  has  survived  on 
unemployment  benefits.  Her  efforts  to  find  work  once  she  felt  better  have  been  unsuccessful,  even 
though  she  applied  for  a  variety  of  jobs,  including  janitorial  positions. 

She  spent  weeks  applying  for  every  kind  of  assistance  she  could  in  order  to  hold  onto  her  apartment, 
keep  up  with  her  prenatal  care,  and  feed  herself  This  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  negative  attitudes 
and  bureaucratic  complications  presented  by  providers  of  public  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  she  has 
struggled  to  complete  her  course  work,  hoping  that  she  can  finish  before  the  birth  of  her  child. 
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She  is  two  months  behind  in  her  rent,  which  is  also  increasing  from  $450  to  $650  a  month.  She  most 
fears  winding  up  on  the  streets.  She  reasons  that  she  must  stay  in  her  current  apartment  because  if  she 
leaves,  with  her  bad  credit,  she  won't  be  able  to  get  another.  When  she  went  to  DTA  to  ask  for  help 
keeping  her  apartment,  they  told  her  because  of  new  rules  she  won't  be  able  to  get  Emergency  Assistance 
for  anything  if  "I  make  myself  homeless"  by  leaving.  They  told  her  "that  I  would  have  to  stay  long 
enough  for  my  landlord  to  evict  me."  But,  she  laments,  "An  eviction  would  be  even  worse— on  top  of  my 
bad  credit!"  She  has  applied  for  Section  8  housing,  and  was  told  she  was  in  priority  group  number  three. 
There  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

When  we  last  spoke  with  Nicole,  she  was  relieved  that  a  social  worker  has  gotten  her  on  a  priority 
list  for  federal  public  housing.  However,  since  there  are  no  available  units  locally,  she  was  told  she  may 
have  to  take  housing  in  one  of  several  cities  at  least  an  hour  away.  She  knows  no  one  in  any  of  those 
cities  and  she  is  a  twenty-two  year  old  about  to  become  a  single  mother.  Still,  she  is  relieved  she  won't 
become  homeless. 

Nicole's  story—like  Dora's— reveals  the  suddenness  with  which  someone's  life  can  take  a  drastic 
turn,  and  the  increasingly  overwhelming  challenges  of  getting  help  from  publicly  funded  programs  in  the 
current  housing  climate.  Like  people  in  all  of  the  stories  presented  here,  she  is  caught  between  rising 
rents,  and  insufficient  social  support  from  personal  connections  (who  are  themselves  stretched)  to  help 
her  through  a  crisis  period.  Also  like  the  others,  she  is  struggling  against  tremendous  odds  to  get  herself 
into  a  position  where  she  can  survive  with  more  independence  than  seems  possible  or  healthy. 

Mr.  Rodriquez's  Story 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is  in  his  seventies  now.  He  was  an  undocumented  resident  of  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years  while  he  worked.  Eventually,  he  received  a  work  permit  and  got  permanent  legal 
resident  status.  For  six  years  he  worked  legally  under  his  own  name,  laboring  as  a  clerk  in  various 
stores.  He  was  receiving  paychecks,  paying  income  taxes  and  social  security.  Then  he  had  a  stroke. 
Since  then  he  has  been  receiving  SSI.  After  a  period  of  living  with  relatives  who  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  help  him,  he  managed  to  acquire  project-based  Section  8  housing  in  a  town  thirty  miles  away 
from  where  he  had  worked  and  where  he  knew  people.  He  takes  public  transportation  to  come  and  see  a 
social  worker,  and  to  visit  people.  Because  of  the  new  regulations  concerning  SSI  eligibility  and  legal 
immigrants,  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  SSI.  His  social  worker  thinks  by  losing  his  SSI,  he 
will  also  lose  his  Medicaid  health  insurance.  He  has  high  blood  pressure  and  heart  disease,  which  are 
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now  under  control  with  health  care.  He  no  longer  qualifies  for  SSI  because  he  hasn't  worked  legally  in 
this  country  for  40  consecutive  quarters  for  10  years. 

One  option  he  thought  he  had  appears  unavailable.  He  wanted  to  become  a  citizen.  At  one  point  he 
was  told  he  could  take  the  citizenship  examination  in  Spanish.  However,  a  lawyer  has  informed  his 
social  worker  of  a  little-known  rule  that  requires  him  to  be  a  legal  resident  for  1 5  years  as  well  as  be  over 
the  age  of  55  to  do  the  citizenship  exam  in  Spanish.  His  stroke  has  obliterated  what  little  English  he 
knew.  The  only  remaining  option  his  social  worker  sees  is  trying  to  get  him  on  the  state  program  that 
replaced  General  Assistance,  known  as  Emergency  Assistance  for  Elderly,  Disabled,  and  Children 
(EAEDC).  This  program  offers  very  limited  income  support  and  even  more  limited  health  care  benefits. 
His  social  worker  worries  that  he  will  lose  his  health  coverage.  As  it  appears,  she  has  been  incorrectly 
informed  that  her  disabled  client  will  not  necessarily  lose  his  Medicaid  coverage  along  with  his  SSI 
benefits.  However,  her  incorrect  information,  the  added  stress  it  imposes  on  both  her  and  on  her  elderly 
client,  and  the  risk  they  may  not  follow  the  new  procedures  correctly  are  a  pervasive  side  effect  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  major  program  changes  are  being  implemented. 

His  social  worker  also  observes  that  when  he  loses  his  SSI  there  is  likely  to  be  a  gap  in  time  before 
he  receives  EAEDC  assistance.  Depending  on  the  policies  or  largesse  of  the  landlord  at  his  Section  8 
project,  he  could  lose  his  housing  for  temporary  inability  to  keep  up  his  portion  of  the  rent.  The  social 
worker  says  she  is  "depressed"  about  this  case. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  faces  daunting  challenges  of  finding  affordable  housing,  and  finds  himself  without 
means  of  support  when  faced  with  a  crisis.  His  story  also  illustrates  the  frightening  void  faced  by 
elderly,  disabled  legal  immigrants  as  they  are  cut  from  income  support  programs  like  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  and  food  stamps. 


As  we  move  from  these  life-stories  to  a  more  systematic  description  of  the  changes  in  each  of  the  housing, 
income  support  and  homeless  assistance  programs,  it  is  important  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situations 
faced  by  these  individuals,  while  recognizing  they  are  not  unique.  The  themes  which  emerge  from  these 
stories  capture  trends  and  realities  faced  by  many  people  in  communities  throughout  the  state.  They 
include: 

•     the  vulnerability  of  those  who  come  from  difficult  family  backgrounds  or  from  families  whose 
resources  are  already  stretched; 
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•  the  role  that  violence  and  sexual  abuse  play  in  increasing  that  vulnerability,  especially  for  young 
women; 

•  the  frightening  situation  faced  by  legal  immigrants  suddenly  faced  with  loss  of  benefits; 

•  the  increasing  regulatory,  bureaucratic  and  attitudinal  barriers  faced  by  people  in  crisis  situations  when 
they  turn  to  public  agencies  for  assistance; 

•  rising  rents,  the  constant  struggle  for  affordable  housing,  and  the  importance  of  Section  8  housing 
subsidies  to  people  in  tight  financial  spots;  and 

•  the  impossible  situation  for  single  mothers  with  low  levels  of  education  struggling  to  achieve  enough 
education  and  training  to  obtain  jobs  with  wages  and  benefits  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  social  and  policy  implications  of  the  drastic  budgetary  and  program  changes— to  be  detailed  in  the 
following  sections—  have  yet  to  be  seriously  and  publicly  debated,  let  alone  addressed.  This  discussion 
must  proceed  with  an  understanding  both  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  these  changes,  and  with  full  awareness 
of  their  consequences  for  the  lives  of  individuals  and  communities. 
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Housing  Programs 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Federal  preferences  for  homeless  families,  those  paying  over  50%  of 
income,  those  displaced  by  disaster,  and  those  who  are  victims  of 
domestic  violence  have  been  weakened.  Local  housing  authorities 
have  much  greater  discretion  and  opportunity  to  attract  higher  income 
tenants,  reducing  housing  options  for  the  most  needy. 

Operating  subsidies  have  never  been  more  than  90%  of  what  has  been 
needed.  Funding  cuts  will  reduce  this  already  insufficient  funding  by 
as  much  as  half  This  will  result  in  fewer  services,  decline  in 
maintenance,  and  continued  deterioration.  It  will  also  increase 
pressure  on  local  housing  authorities  to  raise  rents  to  cover  costs, 
which,  in  combination  with  the  end  of  federal  preferences  will 
increase  pressure  to  attract  higher  income  people. 

Minimum  rents  of  at  least  $50  a  month,  with  no  hardship  waiver, 
mean  that  homeless  families  with  no  income  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
get  into  public  housing. 

Public  Housing  may  now  be  demolished  without  replacement. 

There  are  currently  about  35,000  Massachusetts  families  on  waiting 
lists  for  federal  public  housing,  about  the  same  as  the  number  of 
federal  public  housings  units.  The  current  wait  of  3-5  years  could 
more  than  double  due  to  the  policy  changes  and  cuts. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


PROJECT-BASED  SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Federal  preferences  requiring  project  owners  to  admit  tenants  who  are 
either  homeless,  paying  over  50%  of  income,  displaced  by  disaster,  or 
are  victims  of  domestic  violence  have  been  weakened.  Owners  may 
instead  admit  tenants  based  on  locally-established  guidelines  aimed  at 
attracting  families  with  higher  incomes  and  less  severe  need. 

As  contacts  expire,  renewal  terms  will  be  shorter,  possibly  as  little  as 
one  year  at  a  time,  with  each  year's  funding  conditional  on  federal 
budget  policy  and  appropriations. 

If  contracts  are  not  renewed,  tenants  are  to  be  provided  with  Section  8 
vouchers  to  obtain  housing  in  the  private  market,  but  only  if  funds  are 
appropriated  and  even  then  only  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


TENANT-BASED  SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Federal  preferences  for  homeless  families,  those  paying  over  50%  of 
income,  those  displaced  by  disaster,  and  those  who  are  victims  of 
domestic  violence  have  been  weakened.  Owners  may  instead  admit 
tenants  based  on  locally-established  guidelines  aimed  at  attracting 
families  with  higher  incomes  and  less  severe  need. 

There  will  be  no  new  certificates  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1997.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  the  program  began  in  1 974  that  no  additional 
assistance  will  be  provided  by  the  federal  government.  People  on 
waiting  lists  will  not  be  served  unless  existing  units  are  turned  back, 
and  turn  backs  will  have  a  3  month  delay  before  being  reissued. 

Most  Section  8  certificates  already  in  use  will  have  their  contracts 
expire  in  the  next  few  years.  Contract  terms  that  have  been  3-5  years 
will  be  reduced  to  year-to-year  renewal.  The  increasing  bunching  up 
of  renewals,  together  with  pressure  to  balance  the  federal  budget  may 
lead  to  turnbacks  not  being  renewed  or  even  currently  assisted 
families  losing  benefits. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


MASSACHUSETTS  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(707/MRVP) 


In  1996,  8,000  fewer  households  received  state  rental  assistance  than 
in  1990.  This  is  a  44%  decrease. 

Since  1990,  no  new  families  have  been  eligible  for  tenant-based  rental 
assistance.  In  addition,  program  changes  in  1993  took  away  rental 
assistance  from  hundreds  of  families  that  had  been  receiving  aid. 

Since  1993,  state  rental  assistance  no  longer  subsidizes  tenants'  rents 
to  30%  of  income.  Instead,  tenants  receive  a  voucher  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  which  often  results  in  their  paying  as  much  as  50% 
of  their  income  towards  rent. 


Massachusetts  Rental  Assistance 

(707/MRVP) 
1990  through  1996 


E 
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fflGHLIGHTS 


EXPIRING-USE  FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED  RENTAL  PROJECTS 


Nearly  30,000  units  of  subsidized  privately-owned  housing  built  under 
early  HUD  Programs  have  "expiring  use  restrictions"  permitting  owners 
to  prepay  their  mortgages  and  no  longer  maintain  the  housing  for  low- 
income  families.  Nearly  1,000  units  have  already  had  their  mortgages 
prepaid  and  the  rents  increased  to  market  levels. 

The  Federal  government  is  providing  no  new  funding  for  residents  and 
non-profits  to  buy  expiring  use  developments  from  current  owners  for 
preservation  as  low  income  housing.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining 
expiring  use  units  are  at  risk  of  being  lost  as  low-income  housing  because 
of  termination  of  preservation  funding. 

Tenants  displaced  due  to  prepayment  are  supposed  to  be  given  Section  8 
vouchers  to  obtain  alternative  housing  in  the  private  market.  But  these 
vouchers  are  for  only  one  to  two  years  with  no  assurance  of  renewal. 


Expiring  Use  Federal  Projects 


3%  -  units  40%  -  units 

prepaid  presen/ed  for 


57%  -  units  at 
risk  (not 
prepaid) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


FUEL  ASSISTANCE 
(LIHEAP  -  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program) 

Between  1 994  and  1 996,  total  (State  and  Federal)  funding  for  fuel 
assistance  in  Massachusetts  was  reduced  by  nearly  half  -  49%.  The 
number  of  low-income  families  receiving  fuel  assistance  benefits  has 
decreased  accordingly. 

Fuel  assistance  benefits  for  low-income  consumers  were  reduced  by  more 
than  $100,  from  a  maximum  benefit  of  $520  in  1994  to  $430  in  1996. 
Reduction  in  fuel  assistance  benefits  can  have  drastic  consequences  on 
low-income  families  whose  energy  bills,  on  average,  total  over  $1,200 
annually.  In  1990,  on  average  fuel  assistance  payments  covered  56%  of 
the  energy  bills  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  whereas  in  1996  the  average 
benefit  covered  only  36%  of  energy  bills. 

Finding  their  energy  bills  simply  unaffordable,  low-income  families  are  at 
a  high  risk  of  utility  shutoffs,  homelessness,  and  hypothermia  (illness  or 
death  due  to  exposure  to  extreme  cold).  For  families  with  delivered  fuels 
(bottled  gas,  oil,  wood,  or  coal),  fuel  assistance  payments  provide  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  low-income  famiUes  can  prevent  these  fatal 
consequences.  While  Massachusetts  regulated  public  utilities  offer  a 
winter  moratorium  on  shutoffs  in  the  winter,  the  49%  of  households  with 
deliverable  fuels  cannot  be  ensured  the  same  protections. 


Fuel  Assistance 

1990  through  1996 


Total  tu-iding   #  o<  hholds 
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FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Overview  of  Program: 

The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  created  a  low-rent  public  housing  program  The  program  was  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  the  construction  of  housing  developments  and  to  provide  "temporary"  housing  for 
the  "deserving  poor"  of  the  depression  years.  Under  the  program,  the  federal  government  made  annual 
contributions  to  local  public  housing  authorities  (PHAs)  to  cover  debt  service  incurred  from  construction.  Tenants' 
rental  payments  were  used  to  cover  all  operating  costs.    Through  the  1950's,  over  a  million  units  of  public  housing 
were  built  in  the  country.  Massachusetts  has  about  34,000  federal  public  housing  units.  In  most  areas,  the  majority 
of  the  original  tenants,  seen  as  the  "deserving  poor"  were  white,  two-parent  families  with  few  minority  families 
receiving  public  assistance. 

By  the  mid  1960's,  the  public  housing  population  had  begun  to  change  due  to  a  number  of  factors:  (1)  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  provided  easy  mortgage  terms  for  returning  veterans  after  World  War  II  allowing  many  families  to 
move  from  public  housing  into  private  housing  in  the  suburbs;  (2)  highway  construction  provided  easy  access  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs;  (3)  blacks  from  the  rural  south  migrated  to  northern  cities  for  job  opportunities;  and  (4)  a 
vast  urban  renewal  program  uprooted  many  families  from  "slum"  areas  in  a  higher  demand  for  low-rent  housing. 
These  factors  resulted  in  a  new  public  housing  population,  largely  minority  and  increasingly  single,  female-headed 
households.  As  the  tenants'  incomes  declined  and  management  costs  increased,  PHAs  had  to  raise  rents  to  cover 
operating  costs.  In  1969,  Congress  passed  the  Brooke  Amendment  which  capped  tenant  rent  at  25%  of  adjusted 
income  and  authorized  operating  subsidies  to  cover  the  deficits  from  this  rent  cap.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1981,  the 
rent  cap  was  raised  to  30%  of  income. 

In  the  late  1960's,  HUD  established  a  modernization  program  to  address  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  public 
housing.  This  program  carried  with  it  the  opportunit\'  for  tenant  participation.  This  modernization  program  later 
became  known  as  the  Comprehensive  Grant  Program  of  1992  and  the  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance 
Program  (CIAP),  providing  funds  for  modernization  and  management  improvements.  The  1960's  also  brought  a 
focus  on  construction  of  housing  designed  specially  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  most  of  the  new  public 
housing  construction  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  targeted  to  this  population.  Since  1992,  30,000  units  nationally 
have  been  demolished  without  replacement. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996^ 

Operating 
Subsidy 

$48.9m 

$61.3m 

$76.9m 

$76.4m 

$85.7m 

$87. 6m 

$83. 5m 

Modernization: 
CIAP' 

Comp.  Grant  ^ 

$48. 8m 
NA 

$47.7m 
NA 

$14.9m 
$57.6m 

$7.1m 
$74. 3m 

$6. 6m 
$8 1. 2m 

$7.1m 
$78.4m 

$7.0m 
$63. 8m 

Total 

$97. 7m 

$109.0m 

$  149.4m 

$157. 8m 

$173. 5m 

$173. Im 

$154.3m 

All  dollar  amounts  in  this  chart  represent  actual  dollars  under  contract  to  the  PHAs  for  the  fiscal  year  indicated,  though,  not  necessarily 
expended  during  that  year. 

NA  =  not  applicable 


'  Figures  estimated  for  FY  '96  as  of  August  30.  1996. 

4 

CIAP  -  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance  Program.  The  amount  is  regulated  by  the  total  number  of  units  in  the  LHA. 
Not  all  LHAs  are  eligible  for  this  program. 

^  Comprehensive  grant  is  the  current  modernization  program,  which  began  in  1992.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  new 
funding  for  CIAP;  the  figures  for  CIAP  from  1992  on  represent  dollars  previously  committed. 
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NUMBER  OF  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING  UNITS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

34,142 

34,142 

34,142 

34,142 

34,109 

34,178 

34,720 

Notes: 

•      The  number  of  units  stayed  approximately  the  same  from  1990  through  1994.  These  figures  may  include  some  units  undergoing 
modernization  and  temporarily  unoccupied. 


POLICY  CHANGES 

Federal  Preferences 

Until  1996,  there  was  a  HUD  requirement  that  half  of  those  admitted  to  federal 
public  housing  has  to  be  from  one  of  the  following  priority  categories  of 
applicants:  those  displaced  involuntarily  due  to  natural  disaster,  those  living  in 
substandard  housing,  and  those  who  had  to  pay  more  than  50%  of  income  for 
housing  for  a  minimum  of  90  days.  In  the  FY  96  HUD  budget  this  federal 
preference  was  suspended,  giving  the  PHAs  discretion  in  establishing  local 
preference.  This  suspension  has  been  extended  through  FY  97. 

Eligibility 

Income  eligibility  for  the  federal  public  housing  program  is  generally  limited  to 
families  earning  less  than  50%  of  area  median  income.  FY  96  legislation 
revised  HUD  regulations  to  allow  local  housing  authorities  the  option  of 
admitting  more  working  families  and  higher  income  applicants  in  order  to 
broaden  the  tenant  income  mix.  Eligibility  is  generally  limited  to  families,  with 
the  exception  of  elderly  households  and  displaced  persons.  Local  residency  is 
not  a  requirement  for  eligibility  for  federal  public  housing  in  any  municipality 
though  local  housing  authorities  may  give  preference  to  local  residents. 

Mixed  Population 

Eligibility  for  federal  elderly  public  housing  is  based  on  income  and  age  (65 
years  and  older);  younger  persons  with  physical  impairment  (  an  expanded 
definition  from  earlier  definitions  1959,  1961)  became  eligible  for  federally 
assisted  housing  programs,  including  elderly  public  housing.  In  1974  further 
changes  in  federal  law  expanded  the  definition  and  thus  the  eligibility  for 
younger  persons  by  removing  the  word  "physical"  before  "impairment."  As  a 
result,  many  units  of  elderly  housing  are  occupied  currently  by  younger  persons 
with  physical  or  mental  impairment.  Due  to  controversies  around  this  mixing  of 
elderly  and  disabled  populations,  a  1995  law  reduces  access  to  elderly  housing 
for  certain  younger  disabled  persons  whose  impairment  is  due  to  substance 
abuse  and  allows  PHAs  to  designate  specific  units  or  buildings  as  elderly  only. 
The  FY  97  HUD  budget  includes  $50  million  in  tenant  assistance  designated  for 
persons  with  disabilities  affected  by  designation  of  some  housing  as  elderly 
only. 

Minimum  Rent 

In  FY  96,  HUD  set  a  minimum  rent  of  $25  to  $50  a  month  with  the  exact 
amount  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  housing  authority  (LHA).  For  FY  97,  this 
minimum  rent  requirement  has  been  extended  with  no  waiver  for  hardships. 

Ceiling  Rent  and  Income 
Disregards 

PHA's  option  to  establish  ceiling  rents  (a  maximum  rent  for  each  bedroom  size 
to  offset  the  30%  of  income  rent  requirement  as  family  income  rises  above  a 
specific  level  defined  by  the  PHA.)  and  income  disregards  (items  excluded  from 
the  total  income  calculation  on  which  rent  is  based)  are  extended  through  FY  97. 

One  for  One  Replacement 

Since  1996,  LHA's  are  no  longer  required  to  replace  demolished  units. 

Sources: 

Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association  (CHAPA). 
HUD,  Boston  Regional  Office. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 
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PROJECT-BASED  SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 


Overview  of  Program: 

In  1961,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  began  a  number  of  programs  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  privately  owned  housing  for  low  income  and  very  low  income  households.  Initially, 
under  the  Section  221(d)(3)  program  (1961),  and  later  under  the  Section  236  program  (1968),  HUD  provided 
interest  subsidies  to  private  developers  (for-profit  and  non-profit)  who  agreed  to  keep  some  or  all  of  their  units 
affordable  to  low  and  moderate  income  households.*  However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  private  housing,  like 
public  housing,  needed  deeper  subsidies  in  order  to  keep  rents  within  reach  for  low  income  households,  while  still 
covering  operating  costs.  In  response,  in  1974,  Congress  created  the  Section  8  rent  subsidy  program  consisting  of 
tenant-based  subsidies  which  could  be  used  in  existing  housing,  and  two  project-based  programs  (Section  8  New 
Construction  and  Section  8  Substantial  Rehabilitation).  Under  the  project-based  programs,  HUD  contracted  to 
provide  rent  subsidies  for  up  to  40  years  to  specific  developments  to  cover  the  difference  between  rents  needed  to 
cover  costs  and  a  percentage  of  tenants'  income.  Developers  used  this  guarantee  to  obtain  construction  financing 
from  other  sources.  In  1983,  Congress  terminated  funding  for  any  additional  project-based  units  (except  the  Section 
202  elderly  and  a  Federal  Mortgage  Housing  Agency  [FMHA]  program)  due  to  rising  costs. 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  SECTION  8  PROJECT-BASED  CONTRACTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Number  of  Units 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

55.555 

59.432 

Note:  Figures  include  Section  202  elderly  housing  with  Section  8  project-based  contracts. 
NA  =  not  available 


POLICY  CHANGES 

Federal  Preferences 

Federal  preferences  requiring  project  owners  to  admit  tenants  who  are  either 
homeless,  paying  over  50%  of  income,  displaced  by  disaster,  or  are  victims  of 
domestic  violence  have  been  weakened.  Owners  may  instead  admit  tenants 
based  on  locally-established  guidelines  aimed  at  attracting  families  with  higher 
incomes  and  less  severe  need. 

Contract  Renewal 

HUD  is  required  to  renew  project-based  contracts  expiring  in  FY  97  for  up  to 
one  year  at  current  rents,  if  the  owner  requests  and  if  rents  are  under  120%  of 
area  FMR  (Fair  Market  Rent). 

Projects  with  expiring  contracts  that  have  rents  over  120%  of  FMR  and  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  must,  if  contract  is  to  be  renewed  ,  enter  into  a  new 
demonstration  program  for  debt  restructuring,  known  as  "mark  to  market". 
(Program  calls  for  pricing  the  project  at  the  current  market  value,  and  reducing 
the  debt  to  match  it.) 

Tenant  Assistance 

Subject  to  appropriations,  HUD  must  provide  tenant-based  assistance  to 
residents  displaced  by  non-renewal  of  project-based  contracts.  Such  assistance 
will  be  for  one  to  two  years,  will  no  assurance  of  renewal. 

Sources: 

Program  information:  Verrilli.  A.  &  Gomstein,  A.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA: 


Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association. 
Figures  for  funding  and  units:  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 


^  See  Section  on  Expiring  Use  Federal  Projects. 
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TENANT-BASED  SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Overview  of  Program: 

The  federal  government  started  the  Section  8  tenant-based  rental  assistance  program  in  the  mid-1970s  to 
provide  housing  options  for  low  income  and  very  low  income  households.  This  program  provides  government 
financial  assistance  directly  to  very  low  income  households  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  or  voucher  to  rent  private 
housing  which  individuals  or  families  locate  on  their  own. 

HUD  defines  low  income  households  as  those  whose  income  is  less  than  80%  of  the  median  relative  to  the 
surrounding  geographic  area,  and  very  low-income  as  those  with  incomes  less  than  50%  of  area  median.  Tenants 
with  certificates  pay  30%  of  their  net  income  toward  the  rent,  with  HUD  paying  the  landlord  the  difference  between 
that  amount  and  the  full  rent  up  to  the  so  called  "fair  market  rent"  established  by  HUD  for  the  area.  Tenants  with 
vouchers  may  pay  more  than  30%  of  their  income  toward  the  rent.  Eligibility  determination  takes  into  account  both 
income  and  geographic  factors.  Since  the  1980s,  this  tenant-based  subsidy  program  has  been  the  major  form  of 
federal  housing  assistance.  In  Massachusetts,  HUD  contracts  with  the  state  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  to  administer  approximately  13,000  tenant-based  subsidies  through  a  statewide  network  of  regional 
nonprofit  agencies.  Additionally,  HUD  contracts  with  approximately  120  local  housing  authorities  (LHAs)  in  the 
state  to  administer  approximately  40,000  subsidies. 


NUMBER  OF  SECTION  8  CERTIFICATES  AND  VOUCHERS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

47,493 

47,493 

47.493 

53,539 

55,997 

57.007 

NA 

NA  =  Not  available 


POLICY  CHANGES 

Federal  Preferences  for 
Admission 

The  federal  preference  system  for  admission  to  publicly  and  privately  subsidized 
housing  was  suspended  in  the  FY  96  budget,  allowing  public  housing  authorities 
(PHAs)  and  regional  Section  8  administering  agencies  discretion  in  establishing 
preferences.  Under  the  FY  97  HUD  budget,  this  suspension  is  continued. 

Delayed  Turnover 

Under  the  FY  97  HUD  budget,  reissuance  of  tenant-based  subsidies  from  a 
tenant  who  no  longer  needs  the  subsidy  to  an  individual  or  family  waiting  for  a 
subsidy  are  delayed  for  3  months.  However,  these  subsidies  are  required  to  be 
turned  over  before  10/1/97. 

Reduced  Landlord  Restrictions 

The  FY  97  HUD  budget  continues  the  provision  from  the  prior  year's  budget 
allowing  owners  to  terminate  a  lease  at  the  end  of  its  term  without  cause. 
Owners  who  lease  to  one  Section  8  tenant  can  refuse  to  lease  to  additional 
tenants.  Owners  do  not  have  to  give  tenants  a  90  day  notice  of  any  rent  increase, 
resuhing  from  termination  of  their  contract  with  HUD. 

Residency 

Applicants  who  apply  to  a  local  housing  authority  for  a  Section  8  certificate  are 
no  longer  required  to  have  lived  in  the  issuing  LHA  town  for  one  year.  Tenants 
who  have  received  such  a  certificate  from  the  LHA  are  not  restricted  to  using  it 
within  the  issuing  cit\'  or  town. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Conforming  Rules 

New  contracts  between  HUD  and  landlords  eliminate: 

•  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  security  deposit  the  tenant  can  pay,  consistent 
with  state  law; 

•  the  payment  from  HUD  to  landlords  for  any  damage  claims  or  vacancy 
losses.  The  owner  is  no  longer  held  liable  for  property  damage  by  a  tenant. 
The  issuing  agency  may  terminate  tenant  participation  in  the  Section  8 
program  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  including 
maintaining  the  property  in  good  order. 

Minimum  Rent 

The  FY  96  HUD  Budget  requires  local  issuing  agencies  to  set  a  minimum 
monthly  rent  of  $25  to  $50. 

Sources: 

Program  information:  Verrilli,  A.  &  Gomstein,  A.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA: 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association. 


Figures  for  funding  and  units:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(707/MRVP) 

Overview  of  Program: 

The  Massachusetts  Rental  Voucher  Program  (MRVP)  is  the  state-funded  rent  subsidy  program  which  provides 
both  tenant-based  and  project-based  vouchers.  This  program  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  late  1992,  replacing 
the  Chapter  707  and  the  State  Voucher  programs.  Eligibility  for  the  MRVP  is  limited  to  those  with  incomes  less 
than  200%  of  the  federal  poverty  guidelines. 

The  1966  Chapter  707  program  provided  rental  assistance  certificates  to  eligible  low  income  individuals  and 
families  who  found  their  own  units  in  the  private  market.  Tenants  paid  25%  of  income  for  rent  with  the  state  paying 
the  difference  between  that  amount  and  the  FMR  (Fair  Market  Rent).  The  program  was  administered  by  local 
PHAs.  The  program's  growth,  cost,  and  shift  in  applicant  preference  from  large  families  and  the  elderly  to  the 
homeless,  as  well  as  concentration  in  neighborhoods  were  among  the  factors  that  influenced  legislative  action 
ending  the  program. 

The  State  Voucher  Program  of  the  late  1980s  was  designed  to  alleviate  homelessness  and  was  modeled  on  the 
federal  Section  8  program.  The  program  was  operated  by  a  special  administrative  unit  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  Communities  and  Development.  Controversy  around  meeting  the  needs  of  the  homeless  led  to  the  end  of  both  of 
these  programs  and  their  consolidation  into  one  voucher  program. 

In  the  tenant-based  component  of  the  Massachusetts  Rental  Voucher  Program,  vouchers  are  assigned  to  eligible 
participant  households  and  can  be  used  to  rent  any  housing  in  the  state  that  meets  the  cost  and  quality  standards  of 
the  Division  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (DHCD).  This  state  agency  contracts  with  housing  agencies 
to  administer  the  program.  Project-based  vouchers  are  assigned  to  specific  housing  developments.  Owners  agree  to 
rent  the  units  to  eligible  tenants.  If  a  tenant  decides  to  move,  the  tenant  loses  the  subsidy. 

Voucher  amounts  are  calculated  differently  for  the  two  components  of  the  program.  For  tenant-based 
vouchers,  participants  receive  a  fixed  dollar  maximum  amount  which  varies  by  the  tenant's  income  bracket,  the  unit 
size  needed,  and  the  geographic  area.  Tenants  pay  a  minimum  30%  of  their  adjusted  income  toward  the  rents  with 
no  maximum.  Tenants  may  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  income.  There  is  no  utility  allowance  for  tenants  with  these 
tenant-based  vouchers.  For  project-based  vouchers,  the  amount  of  the  voucher  depends  on  whether  the  contract 
includes  the  cost  of  heat.  If  the  contract  rent  includes  heat,  the  voucher  is  the  difference  between  35%  of  the 
tenant's  net  income  and  the  contract  rent.  If  the  contract  rent  does  not  include  heat,  the  voucher  is  the  difference 
between  30%  of  the  tenant's  net  income  and  the  contract  rent.  The  State  continues  to  issue  project-based  vouchers  to 
fill  vacancies  created  when  current  tenants  leave.  The  length  of  time  the  State  is  committed  to  providing  project- 
based  subsidies  varies  with  the  project.  Until  1992,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  AIDS  housing 
programs  were  part  of  Chapter  707  program.  Each  is  now  a  separate  program  with  the  former  funded  at 
approximately  $2.6  m  for  the  last  four  years  and  the  latter  funded  at  $120,000  for  the  same  period. 


STATE  EXPENDITURES 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

707/MRVP 

$112.6m 

$105.2  m 

$88.5  m 

$71.9  m 

$58.1  m 

$58.0  m 

$47.5  m 

State 
voucher 

$13.0  m 

$11.5  m 

$9.6  m 

program 
became 
part  of 
MRVP 

Total 

$125.6  m 

$116.7  m 

$98.1  m 

$71.9m 

$58.1  m 

$58.0  m 

$47.5  m 
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NUMBER  OF  LEASED  UNITS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

707/MRVP 

18,164 

18,170 

16,874 

14,886 

13,693 

12,080 

11,034 

State 
Voucher 

1,675 

1,594 

1,349 

program 
became 
part  of 
MRVP 

Total 

19,839 

19,764 

18,223 

14,886 

13,693 

12,080 

11,034 

*  Figures  (dollars  and  leased  units  )  from  1993  on  include  both  mobile  (tenant-based)  and  project-based  subsidies. 


POLICY  CHANGES 

Changes  in  707  Program 

The  FY  92  state  budget: 

•  Raised  tenant  rent  contribution  in  the  707  Program  from  25%  to  30%  of 
income; 

•  Reduced  maximum  allowable  rent  levels  that  the  state  would  subsidize  by 
$40  to  $60  a  month  (depending  on  the  size  of  the  unit),  following  a  previous 
4%  rollbacl^; 

•  All  certificates  that  are  turned  back  are  not  reissued  or  "turned  over."  i.e.,  no 
additional  families  would  be  eligible  for  assistance; 

•  Administrative  fees  paid  to  agencies  to  operate  the  program  were  cut  by  65% 
to  $  1 5  per  unit  per  month. 

707  Program  change  to 
Massachusetts  Rental 
Voucher  Program 

•     The  FY  93  state  budget  converted  the  707  Program  to  a  new  Massachusetts 
Rental  Voucher  Program  (MRVP).  Instead  of  providing  assistance  as  a 
percentage  of  eligible  family  income,  as  was  done  since  the  program  began 
over  25  years  earlier,  the  state  would  provide  a  monthly  voucher  with  a  fixed 
dollar  value.  This  meant  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ceiling  on  the  percent 
of  income  that  a  family  might  have  to  pay. 

Massachusetts  Rental 
Voucher  Program 
Eligibility 

•     Eligibility  for  the  MRVP  was  limited  to  families  with  incomes  below  200% 
of  the  federal  poverty  level,  in  contrast  with  707  limits  of  80%  of  the  federal 
Section  8  income  limits.  Approximately  200  families  who  had  been 
receiving  707  subsidies  lost  benefits  with  this  change. 
Tenants  who  paid  for  their  own  utilities  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  utility 
allowance,  unlike  the  707  program. 

Sources: 

Program  information:  Verrilli,  A.  &  Gomstein,  A.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA: 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association. 

Figures  for  funding  and  units:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development 
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EXPIRING-USE  FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED  RENTAL  PROJECTS 


Overview  of  Program: 

Housing  programs  supported  by  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  from 
1961-1973,  were  designed  to  increase  the  stock  of  private  rental  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  households. 
Through  a  combination  of  long-term  mortgages  (most  characteristically  40  years)  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  mortgage  insurance  or  some  other  subsidy  program,  for-profit  and  non-profit  developers 
built  and  operated  thousands  of  units  in  Massachusetts  (approximately  60,000)  and  over  a  million  units  across  the 
country.   In  exchange  for  this  federal  assistance,  owners  had  to  accept  "use  restrictions"  on  their  properties 
designed  to  assure  their  affordability  for  low  and  moderate  income  households  and  to  limit  the  profit  margin  for  the 
owners.  Under  these  programs  non-profit  owners  are  subject  to  use  restrictions  for  40  years.  Most  for-profit 
owners  are  subject  to  the  use  restrictions  for  20  years.  After  20  years  owners  may  prepay  the  mortgage,  end  the  use 
restriction,  and  then  sell  the  property  or  convert  it  to  a  market  rate  rental  or  ownership  project. 

By  the  mid-1980s  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  oldest  private  subsidized  projects  were  eligible  for 
prepayment  of  their  mortgages  and  many  more  would  become  eligible  in  the  years  ahead.  In  response  to  this 
potential  critical  loss  of  housing  stock,  the  Emergency  Low  Income  Housing  Preservation  Act  of  1987  was  passed 
and  programs  to  encourage  owners  to  keep  their  projects  affordable  for  low  income  households  were  established  by 
HUD.  The  Low  Income  Housing  and  Preservation  and  Resident  Homeownership  Act  (LIHPRA)  was  enacted  in 
1990  to  discourage  most  owners  from  prepaying,  to  extend  the  low  and  moderate  income  use  restriction  for  the 
remaining  useful  life  of  the  building,  and  to  provide  ways  for  the  owners  to  achieve  the  same  financial  return  they 
would  have  achieved  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  prepay.  This  program  was  intended  to  preserve  most  expiring  use 
units,  to  allow  for  needed  rehabilitation,  and  to  expand  ownership  opportunities  for  non-profit  organizations  and 
resident  groups.  In  cases  where  LIHPRA  allowed  owners  to  sell  their  developments,  the  law  makes  non-profits, 
resident  associations  and  public  agencies  "priority  purchasers"  eligible  for  federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  However,  Congress  has  never  provided  enough  funds  to  enable  priority  purchasers  to  buy 
out  private  developers  eligible  for  prepayment.  Indeed,  in  FY  97  there  is  no  funding  for  any  additional  buyouts  that 
have  not  already  had  conversion  plans  approved. 

Approximately  30,000  units  of  privately-owned  housing  built  under  the  early  HUD  programs  have  "expiring 
use  restrictions"  (EUR).  In  Massachusetts  about  15  developments  are  in  various  stages  of  transfer  of  ownership. 
The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  has  been  designated  to  process  applications  from  owners  of 
1 1  expiring  use  developments.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining  expiring  use  units  are  at  risk  of  being  lost  as  low- 
income  housing  because  of  termination  of  preservation  ftinding. 


FEDERAL  PRESERVATION  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES:  UNITED  STATES 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Appropriations 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$600m 

$541m 

$175m 

$624m 

$350m 

Expenditures 

$25. 8m 

$105. 5m 

$179m 

$32.2m 

$280.2m 

$672. Im 

$658m 

NA 

EXPIRING  USE  UNITS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


26,453  units  in  142  projects  are  subject  to  expiring  use  restrictions  in  Massachusetts. 

•  40%  of  these  units  (10,581)  will  be  preserved  for  current  tenants  (predominately  low  and  very  low  income 
households)  by  the  end  of  the  FY 

•  97. 

•  57%  of  these  units  (15,872)  are  potentially  at  risk; 
3%  (793)  of  these  units  have  akeady  prepaid. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Tenant  Assistance 

The  FY  97  HUD  budget  includes  a  $350  million  set  aside  for  the 
preservation  program  with  $100  million  for  rental  vouchers  for 
tenants  in  projects  where  owners  have  opted  for  prepayment  of 
mortgage.  HUD  also  must  offer  tenant-based  assistance  to  include 
elderly  or  disabled  moderate  income  families  and  low  income 
families,  whose  rent,  within  a  year  after  prepayment,  exceeds  30%  of 
income. 

Processing  Suspension 

FY  97  budget  requires  HUD  to  stop  processing  new  preservation 
plans  of  action  except  for  projects  with  previous 
settlement/repayment  agreements,  disaster  or  rent  issue  delays. 

Right  to  Prepay 

Owners  maintain  right  to  prepay  as  long  as  they  agree  not  to  raise 
rents  tor  60  days  from  date  of  prepayment  or  the  mortgages.  HFA 
properties  are  eligible  for  prepayment.   A  minimum  $5000 
preservation  equity  is  required  for  eligibility. 

Right  to  Prepay  Expanded 

The  FY  96  appropriation  bill  changed  LIHPRA  to  allow  most  owners 
to  prepay  the  mortgage. 

Sources: 


Program  information:  Verrilli,  A.  &  Gomstein,  A.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA: 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association. 

Figures  for  funding  and  units:  Emily  Achtenberg,  Housing  Consultant;  Vince  O'Donnell,  Community  Economic 
Development  Corporation;  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Boston  Regional  Office. 
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FUEL  ASSISTANCE 

LIHEAP  (Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program) 

Overview  of  Program 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  is  a  federal  block  grant  program  that  provides 
aid  to  very  low  income,  primarily  senior,  disabled,  and  working  poor,  households  to  help  pay  home  heating  costs 
during  the  winter  heating  season.  The  funds  can  also  be  used  to  pay  fuel  and  utility  arrearages  incurred  before 
November  1  of  the  current  heating  season.  LIHEAP  fiinds  are  allocated  directly  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which 
then  contracts  with  local  Community  Action  Programs  agencies  to  run  the  program  (CHAPA,  1995).  The  state  of 
Massachusetts  has  broad  discretion  is  determining  eligibility  requirements  and  grant  levels  (NEADA,  1996). 

The  LIHEAP  program  was  established  in  the  early  1980's  by  the  federal  government  as  the  first  major  energy 
assistance  program,  to  address  the  problem  of  increasing  utility  bills  and  the  oil  crisis.  The  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980.  This  act  was 
established  to  target  those  households  with  the  lowest  incomes  and  the  highest  level  of  energy  costs  in  relation  to 
income,  and  provide  assistance  to  them.  In  1981,  the  first  year  of  the  program,  LIHEAP  served  approximately  7.1 
million  households.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  households  that  have  been  served  by 
the  program.  As  of  1995,  less  than  5.7  million  families  were  served  by  LIHEAP  (NEADA,  1996).  Although  the 
number  of  households  served  by  LIHEAP  in  Massachusetts  has  been  on  the  rise,  the  maximum  benefit  that  these 
families  can  receive  has  decreased  $245  between  1990  and  1996. 

Eligibility  for  LIHEAP  assistance  is  determined  through  either  categorical  eligibility,  where  families  are 
deemed  eligible  based  on  their  participation  in  another  program,  such  as  AFDC  or  SSI;  or  through  financial 
eligibilit\'.  All  households  with  gross  incomes  below  150%  of  the  federal  poverty  guideline,  and  those  1-2  person 
households  earning  150%  to  175%  of  federal  poverty  guideline  are  eligible  to  receive  fuel  assistance  (CHAPA, 
1995).  The  highest  level  of  assistance  goes  to  those  households  with  the  lowest  incomes  and  highest  energy  costs  in 
relation  to  income  (DHHS,  1994).    Emergency  benefit  requests  can  be  submitted  when  an  eligible  household  has 
no  fuel  or  utilities  and  must  be  responded  to  by  Fuel  Assistance  workers  within  18  hours  of  request  (CHAPA,  1995). 

The  state  sets  maximum  benefits  levels  each  year,  based  on  total  program  funding  and  projected  number  of 
applicants.  Benefit  levels  depend  on  household  income  and  housing  situation.  Benefit  levels  are  slightly  higher  for 
households  using  propane  heat.  Benefits  vary  each  year  depending  on  overall  program  funding  levels.  Benefit  level 
tiers  varv  depending  on  income  level  in  relation  to  the  federal  poverty  guideline.  Families  with  subsidized  housing 
received  one-third  of  the  general  benefit  level. 


FUNDING 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Federal  Funds 

Allocated  to  Massachusetts 

S63.4m 

$79.4m 

$61. 8m 

$55.4m 

$87m' 

$56. 3m 

$44.3m 

State  Funds  ^ 

$1 1.2m 

$2. 5m 

$2. 5m 

$2m 

$2m 

$2m 

$.9m 

Totals 

$74.6m 

$8 1.9m 

$64. 3m 

$57.4m 

$89m 

$58.3m 

45.2m 

These  figures  are  Federal  Fiscal  Year  figures  covering  the  time  period  October  1  through  September  30. 


Slate  received  a  1994  Federal  supplement  due  to  the  unusually  harsh  winter  (CHAPA,  1995;  DHCD.  1996). 

g 

Funding  for  state  LIHEAP  agencies  are  provided  by  the  Legislature.  Funds  are  also  awarded  to  Massachusetts  from  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which  was  passed  in  1973  in  response  to  a  settlement  for  oil  price  overcharge  This  settlement 
provides  funds  which  are  awarded  directly  to  the  state's  Division  of  Energy  Resources;  some  funding  is  distributed  to  the  LIHEAP 
agency  that  is  not  used  for  low  income  energy  needs  (Administration  purposes/reports,  hospitals,  institutions,  electric  car,  etc.)  Some 
funds  were  distributed  annually  to  the  LIHEAP  agency  with  exception  of  1990  and  1993  when  funds  were  allocated  from  Oil 
Overcharge  and  used  to  provide  benefits  to  1-2  person  households  at  150%  to  175%  of  the  Federal  Poverty  Guideline.  The 
Massachusetts  LIHEAP  agency  does  not  expect  to  receive  Oil  Overcharge  funds  beyond  1996  (DHCD,  1996). 
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NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  and  BENEFIT  LEVELS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Total  Households 

132,854 

135,622 

143,950 

150,383 

150,730 

140,153 

125,205 

Served 

%  by  income  tier' 

Oto  100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60.1% 

Oto  125% 

79.2% 

81.5% 

82.7% 

82.6% 

82.1% 

82.2% 

.... 

101  to  125% 

20.9% 

125  to  150% 

15.1% 

13.6% 

13.0% 

12.8% 

13.0% 

13.0% 

13.8% 

150  to  175% 

5.8% 

4.8% 

4.2% 

4.6% 

4.9% 

4.8% 

5.2% 

Maximum 

Household 

Benefit 

(non  subsidized) 

0  to  1 00% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

$430 

Oto  125% 

$675 

$625 

$550 

$445 

$520 

$420 

.... 

101  to  125% 

$370 

125  to  150% 

$450 

$375 

$330 

$265 

$310 

$250 

$275 

150  to  175% 

$300 

$250 

$250 

$225 

$225 

$225 

$150 

Maximum 

Subsidized 

Housing  Benefit 

Oto  100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

$140 

Oto  125% 

$225 

$210 

$185 

$150 

$175 

$145 

.... 

101  to  125% 

$120 

125  to  150% 

$150 

$125 

$110 

$90 

$105 

$85 

$90 

150  to  175% 

$100 

$85 

$85 

$75 

$75 

$75 

$55 

POLICY  CHANGES 

Eligibility  Changes 

Eligibility  Prior  to  FY  '95 

0  to  125%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

126  to  150%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

151  to  175%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

(CHAPA,  1995) 

Eligibility  Changes  in  FY  96: 

The  general  benefit  level  varies  according  to  new  percentages  of  the  federal  poverty 

guidelines.  The  percentages  have  been  changed  to  target  those  households  with  the 

highest  energy  burdens  (generally,  those  with  the  lowest  incomes).  The  new  benefit 

level  tiers  are  as  follows: 

0  to  100%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

101  to  125%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

126  to  150%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

151  to  1 75%  of  federal  poverty  guidelines 

Massachusetts  LIHEAP  awards  are  distributed  according  to  the  income  tier  within  which  household  incomes  fall.  From  the 
period  FY  1990  through  FY  1995,  there  were  3  income  tiers  with  the  lowest  tier  receiving  the  highest  benefit  amount,  which  was  0  to 
125%  povert>'  guidelines.  In  FY  96  a  change  in  policy  occurred,  changing  the  income  tiers  to  four  categories  with  the  lowest  now  bein 
0  to  100%  poverty  guidelines.  (DHCD,  1996). 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Benefit  Usage 

The  benefits  are  generally  paid  directly  to  the  fliel  dealer,  utility  company,  or  landlord 

and  can  be  used  for: 

•     oil,  propane,  coal  or  wood  deliveries  for  heating 

•     piped  gas  or  electricity  if  used  to  heat  the  home  or  run  the  furnace  or  operate 

pumps 

•     for  30%  of  the  monthly  rent  if  heat  is  included  in  the  rent 

•     the  full  amount  of  any  fuel  or  heat-related  arrearages  for  services  provided  before 

November  1  or  the  current  heating  season 

(CHAPA,  1995) 

Sources: 

National  Energy  Assistance  Directors'  Association  (NEADA),  1996. 

Personal  Contacts  with  Jim  Hayes,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Energy  Programs/DHCD;  Steven  Carvalho,  Deputy 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Energy  Programs;  and  Alice  Lindahl  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  (DHCD). 

Saunders,  Margot  Freeman  and  Maggie  Spade.  (1995).  Energy  and  the  Poor— The  Crisis  Continues.  Boston,  MA: 
National  Consumer  Law  Center.. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Administration  for  Children  and  Families,  Office  of 

Community  Services,  Division  of  Energy  Assistance,  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
Report  to  Congress,  Fiscal  Years  1990  through  1994;  and  LIHEAP  Memorandums  in-96-  (8),  (12),  (13), 
(19),  and  (20)  (for  funding  figures  from  1995  and  1996). 

Verrilli,  Ann  and  Aaron  Gomstein.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA:  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Association  (CHAPA). 
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3 

'ncome  Support  Programs 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


►  In  August,  1 996,  Congress  passed  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Act,  ending  the  AFDC  program  and  the  federal  guarantee  of 
an  entitlement  to  public  assistance  for  needy  families.  States  gained  full 
control  over  eligibility  requirements  and  can  deny  aid  to  any  poor  family  or 
categories  of  poor  families.  Eligible  families  have  no  guarantee  of 
assistance  once  the  state's  block  grant  has  been  expanded. 

►  Chapter  5,  the  Massachusetts  welfare  reform  law,  places  a  two-year  time 
limit  for  receiving  benefits  within  any  given  five-year  period  on  recipients 
who  have  no  grounds  for  exemption.  The  new  federal  law  places  a  five- 
year  limit  on  benefits,  not  just  cash  benefits,  but  child  care,  job  training, 
and  housing  search  as  well. 

►  Massachusetts  law  imposes  work,  school  attendance,  structured  living  for 
teen  recipients,  immunization,  and  parental  identification  requirements. 
Non-exempt  TAFDC  recipients  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  are 
subject  first  to  grant  reductions  and  later  to  termination  of  their  cases.  In 
addition,  a  family  cap  eliminates  benefits  for  additional  children  bom  while 
the  parent  is  receiving  AFDC.  These  provisions  make  Massachusetts  the 
harshest  and  most  punitive  state  in  the  nation. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  (SSI) 


The  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  estimates  that: 

►  15,700  legal  immigrants  currently  residing  in  Massachusetts  will  lose 
their  SSI  benefits  by  the  end  of  August,  1997 

►  3,500  disabled  persons  for  whom  substance  abuse  was  a  "contributing 
material  factor"  to  their  disability  will  lose  their  SSI  benefits  on 
January  1,  1997 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


FOOD  STAMPS 


►  When  fully  implemented,  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 

Opportunity  Act  of  1996  will  cut  food  stamp  benefits  by  almost  20%.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  average  cut  in  yearly  benefits  per  food  stamp  household 
will  amount  to  $460  in  Fiscal  Year  1998. 


Legal  immigrants  will  lose  their  eligibility  for  food  stamp  benefits,  as  of 
August  1997.  The  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  predicts  that 
13,400  immigrant  food  stamp  households  will  be  cut  from  the  rolls. 


The  access  of  unemployed  individuals  to  food  stamp  benefits  will  be 
sharply  curtailed.  The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  estimates  that 
each  month  14,000  unemployed  individuals  could  lose  their  food  stamp 
benefits  under  the  new  time  limits  if  Massachusetts  fails  to  seek  any  waiver 
or  provide  any  work  slots.  The  DTA  has  announced  that  it  will  not  seek 
any  waivers. 

Food  Stamps 


1990  through  1996 


340 


200 


Issuemce  (million  $) 


hholds  participating  (ttiOLS.) 
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AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


Overview  of  Program: 

Until  recently,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  was  a  Federal-State  program  established  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  (HHS,  1994).  The  AFDC  program  was  jointly  administered  by  federal  and  state 
governments  and  was  the  basic  income  support  program  for  poor  families.  It  was  first  established  to  provide  a  safety  net  for 
mothers  who  had  been  deserted  or  widowed.  When  the  AFDC  program  was  initially  implemented,  it  was  viewed  as  a 
desirable  way  to  promote  well  being  for  those  less  fortunate. 

In  the  1960's,  the  welfare  rolls  exploded.  Between  December  of  1960  and  February  of  1969,  800,000  families  were 
added  to  the  federal  AFDC  caseload,  increasing  the  number  of  recipients  by  107%.  In  the  Northeast,  the  rolls  more  than 
tripled  with  the  majority  of  the  increase  in  urban  areas. 

During  the  past  decade  the  most  important  changes  in  the  AFDC  program  have  been  the  following:  the  implementation 
of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988;  the  federal  waivers  for  state-level  reforms;  and  the  elimination  of  AFDC  as  an 
entitlement  program. 

In  November  of  1995,  Massachusetts  adopted  a  new  welfare  law  which  transformed  the  AFDC  program  in 
Massachusetts  to  Transitional  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (TAFDC).  Chapter  5,  the  Massachusetts  Welfare 
Reform  Law  included  a  sweeping  set  of  new  requirements  for  recipients.  Economic  sanctions  for  failure  to  meet  these 
behavioral  requirements  range  from  grant  reductions  to  termination  of  cases.  The  Massachusetts  regulations  are  among  the 
harshest  in  the  nation. 

In  1996  the  Federal  Government  enacted  the  Personal  Responsibilities  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  which 
ended  AFDC  as  an  entitlement.  It  created  a  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF)  block  grant.  States  have 
broad  authority  over  the  use  of  this  block  grant  funding  with  no  federal  standards  or  enforcement. 


FEDERAL/STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Maintenance  Assistance 
Payments'" 

$630m 

$666m 

$75  Im 

$750m 

$730m 

$646m 

$591m 

State  and  Local 
Administrative  Expenses 

$72m 

$69. Im 

$72.4m 

$70m 

$74. 5m 

$87. Im 

NA 

NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  AND  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Average  Monthly  Number 
of  Families  Served 

94,816 

104,914 

111,448 

114,441 

111.783 

100.852 

86,405 

Average  Monthly  Number 
of  Recipients 

263,371 

292.187 

309,786 

325.431 

307,082 

273,561 

NA 

Average  Monthly 
Payment  per  family" 

$553.95 

$528.67 

$561.47 

$546.06 

$543.99 

$533.85 

NA 

Figures  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Boston  Regional  Office.  1996  Figures  are  based  on  Federal  Fiscal  >  ears 


10  These  figures  are  combined  federal  and  state  e,\penditures. 


"Figures  are  based  on  the  average  family  size  of  three  members. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Changes  in  welfare  between 
1990  and  1995  at  the  State 
level 

A  few  states  began  requesting  and  received  waivers  during  the  1980s  to 
experiment  with  welfare  reform.  By  the  mid  1990s  almost  all  states  had 
submitted  requests  (Wallace-Benjamin,  1996).  Most  demonstration  projects 
around  the  country  including  Massachusetts  have  provisions  for,  "targeted 
cuts  and  new  eligibility  conditions  to  regulate  recipients  behavior  in  areas  such 
as  work,  marriage,  child  birth,  living  arrangements,  interstate  migration,  and 
children's  school  attendance"  (Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law, 
1993).  Specific  policy  changes  in  Massachusetts  included: 

1 .  From  1988  through  the  1990's  a  stagnant  AFDC  cash  benefit  has  reduced 
the  real  purchasing  power  for  the  recipient. 

2.  In  1992,  there  was  a  reduction  in  child  care  appropriation  for  AFDC 
recipients  in  educational  programs.  The  State  closed  access  to  child  care 
resources  to  recipients  in  educational  programs,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  recipients  on  the  rolls. 

3.  The  legislature  passed  the  welfare  reform  bill  as  part  of  its  FY  95  budget. 
Gov.  Weld  vetoed  the  bill  and  then  reduced  the  appropriations  available 
for  the  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.   In  February  1995,  DTA  distributed 
notices  that  benefits  would  be  stopped  unless  the  funding  issue  was 
resolved.  Child  care  and  shelter  services  were  also  affected.  However, 
the  legislature  passed  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that  provided 
funding  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  Although  the  direct  impact 
of  this  lack  of  funding  is  not  known,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  caused 
recipients  to  drop  off  the  rolls. 

4.  The  major  issue,  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  observed,  is  a  drop  in  the 
AFDC  caseload.  The  factors  causing  this  drop  are  not  clear-some  of  it 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  early  discussion  of  welfare  reform  and 
by  local  workers  pushing  the  impact  of  the  proposed  law  on  recipients. 

Summary  of  important 
changes  in  federal  welfare 
policy  from  1990  to  1995. 

The  most  important  changes  in  federal  welfare  policy  prior  to  1996  have  been 
the  following: 

1.  The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  created  the  federal  Job  Opportunities 
and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  program,  which  provided  grants  to  states  for 
education,  training,  job  search,  work  experience,  and  support  services 
such  as  child  care.  This  program  has  had  only  meager  success  due  to 
state  fiscal  constraints  on  tighter  restrictions. 

2.  The  rapid  expansion  of  federal  waivers  for  state-level  reforms  had  a 
profound  impact  on  state  welfare  policies.  States  began  developing 
experimental  programs  or  tighter  restrictions. 
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Massachusetts  Welfare 
Reform  Act  of  1995 


Transitional  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (TAFDC)  is  a  new 
program  that  was  established  by  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1995.  The 
program  provisions  include  the  following: 
Reapplication  Requirement 

•  All  AFDC  recipients  were  required  to  reapply  under  the  new  program 
sometime  before  November  1,  1995. 

Family  Cap 

•  A  family  cap  eliminates  the  automatic  benefit  increase  for  families  with 
children  bom  while  parent  is  receiving  AFDC. 

Teen  Parents 

•  Teenage  parents  must  live  with  their  own  parents,  relatives,  or  in  a  shelter 
that  is  government  certified  for  teens.  All  teen  parents  including  1 8  and 
19  year  olds  must  attend  a  high  school  or  GED  program  full  time,  if  they 
do  not  already  have  a  diploma  or  GED. 

Leamfare  (Children's  Mandatory  School  Attendance) 

•  Parents  will  lose  their  portion  of  the  AFDC  benefits  for  their  child's  poor 
school  attendance  and  lack  of  immunization. 

Savings  and  Earnings  Incentives 

•  Improved  treatment  of  earnings  and  assets  to  encourage  work  and  saving. 
Parents  who  are  employed  and  also  receiving  AFDC  benefits  will  be  able 
to  retain  a  higher  portion  of  their  earned  income  while  receiving  AFDC 
benefits.  The  asset  limit  is  improved:  families  can  have  $2500  in  savings 
and  a  car  worth  $5000  before  losing  their  eligibility. 

Education/  Job  Training  Programs 

•  In  addition  to  attending  school  or  job  training  program,  recipients  are  still 
subject  to  the  work  requirement  of  20  hours  a  week. 

Paternity  Identification 

•  Recipients  must  give  non-custodial  parents  name  and  social  security 
number  or  two  other  pieces  of  identifying  information  unless  they  have 
"good  cause"  because  they  fear  emotional  or  physical  harm  by  the  absent 
parent. 

"Exempf "  and  "Non-Exempt'"  classifications 

•  The  following  will  not  be  subject  to  work  requirements  and  therefore  fall 
within  the  "exempt"  category:  teenage  parents  attending  school;  parents 
with  children  under  2  years  old,  or  a  later  bom  child  under  age  three 
months;  families  headed  by  a  pregnant  women  in  her  third  trimester;  or  an 
adult  who  is  either  disabled  or  caring  for  someone  who  is  disabled. 

•  "Non-Exempf  parents  are  subject  to  the  following: 

1.  Grant  cut  of  2.75  %  of  their  AFDC  benefits 

2.  Time  limit  for  receiving  AFDC  benefits  of  two  years  within  any 
given  five  year  period.  This  provision  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  end  of  1996. 

3.  Work  requirement  of  20  hours  a  week  for  parents  who  have  school 
age  children.  If  a  wage  eaming  job  is  unavailable,  parent  will  be 
subject  to  20  hours  a  week  of  unpaid  community  service  work, 
only  if  the  work  requirement  is  not  fulfilled  within  60  days. 

(Wallace-Benjamin,  1996;  Chapter  5:  the  New  Massachusetts  Welfare  Law, 
1995;  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  1996) 
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Personal  Responsibilities  and     The  major  provision  of  the  federal  PRWOA  are  as  follows: 
Work  Opportunity  Act  Time  Limits  (Federal  Restrictions) 

(PRWOA)  of  1996  •     After  60  months  of  receiving  any  TANF  benefit  (not  just  cash  benefits  but 

child  care,  job  training,  or  housing  search)  a  family  can't  receive  TANF- 
fiinded  benefits  again. 
Federal/State  Fund  Matching 

•  States  no  longer  have  to  match  federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar,  but  may  get 
full  federal  ftanding  for  spending  75%  to  80%  of  pre-TANF  levels. 

Immigrant  Eligibility 

•  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  U.S.  after  August  22,  1996  are  ineligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  welfare  block  grant. 

•  Immigrants  are  also  excluded  or  restrictions  tightened  on  other  means 
tested  programs  such  as  Food  Stamps  and  SSI. 

Block  Grants 

•  A  new  block  grant,  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families,  replaces 
AFDC,  Emergency  Assistance,  JOBS,  and  some  child  care  programs. 
TANF  funds  must  be  spent  on  poor  families  but  the  stipulations  for 
distributing  funds  can  not  be  compared  to  the  old  programs  (Cash  income, 
homeless  prevention,  homeless  shelters,  job  training  and  child  care). 

•  States  have  full  control  over  eligibility  requirements  and  can  deny  aid  to 
any  poor  family  or  categories  of  poor  families.  States  have  broad 
authority  over  the  use  of  this  block  grant  ftinding  with  no  federal 
standards  or  enforcement. 

(Massachusetts  Human  Services  Coalition,  1996) 


Sources: 

Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law.  (1993).  Welfare  Law  Developments.  Clearinghouse  Review,  New  York,  NY. 
Deborah  Harris,  Massachusetts  Law  Reform 

Lawrence,  Leslie,  and  Linda  Johnson  (1996).  Massachusetts  Welfare  Reform.  Boston,  MA:  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance.  (1995).  Transitional  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  Boston, 
MA:  author. 

Massachusetts  Human  Services  Coalition.  (1995).  Chapter  5:  the  new  Massachusetts  Welfare  Law.  Boston,  MA:  author. 

Massachusetts  Human  Services  Coalition.  (1996).  Summary  of  the  new  federal  welfare  law.  Boston,  MA:  author. 

Personal  Contact  with  Harold  Tinney,  Administration  for  Children  and  Families,  Boston,  Ma.  1996. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Boston  Regional  Office  (1996).  Time  Trends  Fiscal  Years  1986-1995: 
AFDC.  Boston,  MA:  author. 

Wallace-Benjamin,  Joan.  (1996).  Massachusetts  Welfare  Reform:  An  Analysis  of  Initial  Implementation  and 
Recommendations  for  Change.  Roxbury,  MA:  author. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  (SSI) 


Overview  of  Program: 

In  1972,  Congress  established  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program  to  provide  cash  assistance  to 
individuals  with  insufficient  or  no  Social  Security  coverage  under  the  Social  Security  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  program.  The  SSI  program  is  funded  by  general  federal  revenues,  replacing  federal 
grants  allocated  to  comparable  state  administered  programs  for  the  poor.  In  conjunction  with  the  federal  SSI 
program,  most  states  including  the  District  of  Columbia  provide  an  additional  supplement  to  recipients.  The  amount 
of  money  the  state  allocates  for  SSI  depends  on  the  regional  living  costs. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  SSI  are  based  on  being  at  least  65  years  old,  blind,  or  disabled.  There  are  income 
and  resource  qualifications  which  limit  recipients'  income  potential  requiring  it  not  exceed  the  maximum  benefit 
level  or  own  assets  greater  than  $2,000  ($3,000  for  a  couple).  To  be  considered  disabled,  adults  must  be  unable  to 
engage  in  gainful  activity  due  to  physical  and/or  mental  impairment  with  an  expected  duration  of  at  least  12  months. 
For  children,  the  disabilit\'  must  be  "of  comparable  severity"  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  disability  applied  to 
adults.  SSI  recipients  are  usually  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps. 

The  SSI  program  has  grown  dramatically  over  the  years  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  entitlement  programs  for 
the  poor.  There  are  three  groups  that  have  accounted  for  90  percent  of  SSI's  growth:  disabled  adults,  children,  and 
non-citizens.  Since  the  mid-1980s,  changes  in  the  definition  of  disabled  led  to  a  wider  range  of  impairments 
qualifying  individuals  as  disabled.  These  changes  significantly  increased  the  SSI  caseload,  most  notably  among 
mentally  impaired  adults  and  children.  Numerous  policy  changes  were  also  made  in  the  1980s  to  remove  dis- 
incentives to  work  for  SSI  disabled  recipients  (e.g.  maintaining  eligibility  for  Medicaid  while  engaging  in 
productive  work).   In  the  late  1980s,  the  Social  Securit\'  Administration  initiated  a  major  outreach  program  to  reach 
potential  recipients.  Agencies  and  groups  serving  the  poor  focused  a  lot  of  attention  on  encouraging  the  poor  to 
apply  for  benefits.  The  change  in  disability  criteria  and  the  influx  of  new  cases  through  outreach  have  brought  more 
individuals  onto  the  rolls  at  younger  ages. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  Congress  has  focused  attention  on  SSI's  growth  and  this  year  passed  the  "Contract  with 
America  Advancement  Act  of  1996."  This  Act  included  provisions  to  eliminate  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism 
(DAA)  as  a  basis  for  SSI  disabilit\'  and  to  fund  more  continuing  disability  reviews  (CDR).  The  Personal 
Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act,  passed  in  August  1996,  establishes  a  new,  more 
restrictive,  definition  of  childhood  disability  as  well  as  disqualifying  elderly  and  disabled  legal  immigrant  from 
eligibilit>'  for  benefits. 

The  SSI  program  was  initially  created  to  provide  income  support  for  individuals  who  were  both  poor  and  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled.  At  its  inception,  this  program  presumed  that  the  conditions  which  qualified  most  recipients  for 
benefits  were  total  and  long  term  and  therefore  justifiable.  As  this  program  evolved,  however,  the  SSI  recipient 
population  changed  dramatically.  The  number  of  aged  recipients  decreased,  and  with  the  broader  definition  of 
disability,'  the  number  of  disabled  SSI  recipients  increased  an  average  of  over  8  percent  annually.  Moreover, 
medical,  technological,  and  social  advances  have  challenged  the  initial  presumption  that  eligibility  for  SSI 
forebodes  a  total  and  long  term  condition.  Although  SSI  has  always  been  considered  a  critical  piece  of  the  safety 
net  for  low  income  aged,  blind  and  disabled  recipients,  for  many  disabled  recipients  the  focus  of  the  program  is  to 
encourage  and  maximize  their  ability  to  achieve  their  productive  capacity  and  thereby  decrease  their  dependence  on 
SSI. 


FEDERAL/STATE  EXPENDITURES 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Federal  Funds 

$397m 

$450m 

$534m 

$597m 

$643m 

NA 

NA 

State  Funds 

$130.6m 

$136.5m 

$153.2m 

$166.6m 

$  174.4m 

$184.0m 

SI  88.4m 

Totals 

$514m 

$574m 

$672m 

$745m 

$8 17.4m 

NA 

NA 

NA  =  not  available 
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NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Aged 

47,071 

46.598 

46,601 

46,298 

47,071 

46,996 

46,758 
(estimate) 

Disabled 

63.819 

68,922 

76,718 

87,731 

97,706 

106,252 

112,991 
(estimate) 

Total 

110,890 

115,520 

123,319 

134,029 

144,777 

153,248 

159,749 

POLICY  CHANGES 

Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 

In  1989  program  outreach  became  an  agency  priority.  Congress  directed  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  to  increase  its  efforts  to  better  inform 
potential  recipients.  The  goal  was  to  reduce  barriers  for  potential  applicants 
due  to  lack  of  information  about  the  program,  perceived  stigma  of  receiving 
SSI,  and  to  minimize  the  complexity  of  the  application  process.  Major 
outreach  programs  were  conducted  to  better  serve  the  poor.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Zebley  decision,  SSA  launched  a  national  media  campaign  to  enroll 
more  children.  With  the  signing  of  The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989,  a  permanent  outreach  program  was  created  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
the  disabled  and  blind  children.  The  result  was  that  more  people  were 
brought  into  the  program. 

Sullivan  v.  Zebley 

In  February  of  1990,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  Sullivan  v. 
Zeble\\  ruled  that  SSA's  disability  determination  process  for  children  did  not 
include  specific  impairments  relevant  to  children,  thus  violated  the  law 
because  children  were  held  to  a  more  restrictive  standard.  The  Court 
required  SSA  to  provide  for  all  children  that  did  not  meet  the  strict  listings  of 
impairments,  a  functional  assessment  (IFA)  to  evaluate  how  impairments 
may  limit  their  ability  to  function  age  appropriately.  In  addition,  the  SSA 
promulgated  regulations  to  implement  the  new  standards  for  assessing  mental 
impairments,  especially  in  children.  The  new  assessment  format 
incorporated  functional  criteria  which  classified  additional  impairments  as 
disabilities.  The  new  regulations  also  required  that  more  consideration  be 
given  to  nonmedical  evidence  from  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
others.  Children  with  less  severe  impairments  previously  not  covered  in  the 
SSA  medical  listing  of  impairments  were  now  eligible  for  benefits.  Through 
September  of  1994  an  additional  219.000  children  were  receiving  benefits. 
This  new  policy  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Disabilitv'  Benefits  Reform  Act 
(DBRA)  which  Congress  passed  in  1984  expanding  the  definition  of 
disability  for  children  and  adults. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

The  Social  Security 
Independence  and  Program 
Improvements  Act  of  1994. 

On  August  15,  1994,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  "the  Social 
Security  Independence  and  Program  Improvement  Act  of  1994.  Some  of  the 
important  provisions  of  this  Act  that  will  reduce  the  SSI  caseload  are  the 
following: 

•  There  will  be  restrictions  in  payment  of  disability  benefits  to  persons 
based  on  substance  addiction  and  alcoholism  as  a  contributing  factor 
material  to  their  disability  determination.  Current  beneficiaries  will  have 
to  receive  payment  through  a  representative  payee. 

•  In  an  effort  to  verify  that  disabled  recipients  still  have  impairments  that 
prevent  them  from  working,  Congress  required  the  SSA  to  complete  a 
minimum  number  of  disability  reviews  (CDR)  for  SSI  recipients. 
Nationally,  SSA  will  review  100,000  SSI  adults  and  one  third  of  SSI 
children  as  they  reach  their  eighteenth  birthday.  This  review  process 
will  be  for  fiscal  years  1996  through  1998. 

•  A  Commission  on  Childhood  Disability  was  convened  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  present  disability  standard  and  services  rendered  for 
children. 

Contract  with  America 
Advancement  Act  of  1996 

On  March  28,  1996,  Congress  passed,  H.R.  3 136,  the  "Contract  with 
America  Advancement  Act  of  1996."  This  bill  included  provisions  to 
eliminate  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  (DA&A)  as  a  basis  for  SSI  disability 
and  to  increase  funding  for  CDRs.  The  DTA  estimates  that  3,500  individuals 
will  lose  their  SSI  benefits  on  January  1,  1997  as  a  result  of  this  provision. 

The  Personal  Responsibility 
and  Work  Opportunity 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1996 

The  new  welfare  bill  which  President  Clinton  signed  in  August,  includes  a 
provision  that  effects  children  on  SSI.  The  bill  establishes  a  new  definition 
of  childhood  disability  based  on  an  official  set  of  medical  listings.  The  new 
bill  eliminates  assessments  of  a  child's  functioning  and  references  to 
maladaptive  behavior  which  may  disqualify  more  than  300,000  children, 
nationally,  by  2002.  The  bill  also  disqualified  elderly  and  disabled  legal 
immigrants.  The  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  estimates  that 
15,000  legal  immigrants  in  Massachusetts  will  lose  their  benefits  by  the  end 
of  August,  1997. 

Sources: 

Department  of  Transitional  Assistance 


Ross  Jr.,  Sterling  L.  (1992),  Sheltering  Zebley  Retroactive  SSI  Benefits  in  Trust.  Clearinghouse  Review  1335-1341. 

United  States  Government  Accounting  Office.  (1994).  Social  Security:  Rapid  Rise  in  Children  on  SSI  Disability 
Rolls  Follows  New  Regulations  (GAO/HEHS-94-225).  Washington,  DC:  author. 

United  States  Government  Accounting  Office  (1995).  Supplemental  Security  Income:  Growth  and  Changes  in 
Recipient  Population  Call  for  Reexamining  Program  (GAO/HEHS-95-137).  Washington,  DC:  author. 
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FOOD  STAMPS 


Overview  of  Program 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  established  as  a  permanent  program  in  1964  and  is  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  state  and  local  level  by  human  service  agencies.  The  mission  of  the  program 
is  to  help  low  income  people  purchase  food  and  improve  their  diets.  The  program  operates  as  an  entitlement:  any 
needy  household  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  is  entitled  to  receive  food  stamps.  Half  of  all  food  stamp 
participants  are  children,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  recipients  are  children,  the  elderly,  or  disabled  (Center  on  Hunger, 
Poverty,  and  Nutrition  Policy,  1996). 

On  August  22,  1996  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Personal  Responsibilities  and  Work  Opportunity 
Reconciliation  Act  (PRWOA)  of  1996.  This  act  represents  a  profound  change  in  federal  policy  as  it  affects  low- 
income  people,  people  with  disabilities,  and  immigrants  (Massachusetts  Human  Service  Coalition,  1996).  This  act 
cuts  back  the  food  stamp  program  nationally,  by  an  expected  $27  billion  dollars  over  six  years  (Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  1996).  The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  (1996)  estimates  that  12,000  people  per  month 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  because  of  the  new  work  requirement  to  childless  adults  between 
18  and  50  years  old.  That  is,  if  these  individuals  do  not  engage  in  paid  or  unpaid  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week, 
they  can  receive  food  stamp  benefits  for  only  three  months  out  of  every  36  month  time  frame. 

Maximum  benefits  are  slightly  reduced  at  the  State  level  (Massachusetts  Human  Services  Coalition,  1996). 
When  fully  implemented,  the  PRWOA  would  cut  food  stamp  benefits  almost  20  percent  from  $.80  per  person  per 
meal  to  $.66  per  person  per  meal  by  2002  (in  1996  dollars)  (Super  et  al,  1996).  In  Massachusetts,  the  average  food 
stamp  household  can  expect  to  lose  $460  per  year  by  1998  (Massachusetts  Human  Service  Coalition,  1996).  The 
eligibility  requirements  have  been  tightened  to  exclude  legal  immigrants  from  receiving  food  stamps.  The  DTA 
estimates  that  13,400  immigrant  food  stamp  households  will  be  cut  from  the  rolls  by  the  end  of  August,  1997. 


FUNDING 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Federal  Funds 

.Allocated  to  MA 

$237. 8m 

$292.4  m 

$337. Im 

$347.4m 

$356m 

$342. 8m 

$245. 5m'- 

Issuance'^ 

$206.6m 

$269.2m 

$315. 5m 

$326m 

$330. 3m 

$3 15m 

$223. 8m 

NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  AND  BENEFIT  LEVELS  (monthly  averages) 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Persons 
Participating 

347,309 

396,863 

428,764 

442,739 

441,794 

409,870 

376.320 

Average  Benefit 
Per  Person 

$49.58 

$56.54 

$61.00 

$61.37 

$62.31 

$64.04 

$66.08 

Households 
Participating 

151,976 

172,135 

182,892 

188,822 

190,610 

178,281 

164,359 

Average  Benefit 
Per  Household 

$113.30 

$130.34 

$144.00 

$143.89 

$144.41 

$147.23 

$151.29 

"  This  figure  for  1996  is  an  estimate  of  funding  provided  by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  Washington.  D  C. 
Issuance  is  the  actual  dollar  amount  in  food  stamps  issued  to  the  recipients. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  (the  Mickey  Leland 
Memorial  Domestic  Hunger 
ReliefAct)    (P.L. 101-624) 

This  act  authorized  the  food  stamp  program  through  FY  95. 
Major  changes  to  program  included: 

•  changes  in  eligibility  and  benefits  and  rules  (for  post-secondary  students, 
the  homeless,  general  assistance  recipients,  and  disaster  victims); 

•  greater  State  control  over  recipient  reports  of  income  changes; 

•  swifter  collection  of  food  stamp  fraud  claims; 

•  elimination  of  inflation  increases; 

•  increased  contact  and  coordination  with  welfare  programs; 

•  broadened  penalties  for  trafficking  and  unauthorized  use  of  food  stamps. 

(Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Food  ,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990,  title  XVII) 

Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  (P.L. 

102-237) 

This  legislation  amended  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to: 

•  exclude  certain  education  assistance  as  income; 

•  allow  establishments  serving  homeless  to  redeem  food  stamps; 

•  require  that  State  agencies  consider  SSI  and  AFDC  recipients  living  with 
non-AFDC  or  non-SSI  recipients  as  having  met  the  food  stamp  asset 
limitations; 

•  prohibit  food  stamp  benefits  of  any  kind  from  being  considered  income 
or  resources  for  purposes  of  taxation  or  public  assistance; 

(Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  Amendments  of  1991) 

1993  Omnibus  Reconciliation 

Act  (Mickey  Leland  Childhood 
Hunger  Relief  Act) 

Income  Exclusions 

•  excludes  income  earned  by  high  school  students  through  the  age  of  2 1 . 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

•  excludes  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  as  a  resource  for  one  year  as 
long  as  the  household  is  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

Child  Support  Deduction 

•  allows  a  deduction  for  legally-obligated  child  support  payments  made  to 
or  for  a  non-household  member. 

Accumulation  of  Resources 

•  households  can  remain  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  while  maintaining 
a  separate  bank  account  of  SI  0,000  to  be  used  either  for  education  or  the 
purchase  of  a  home. 

(Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Leland  Provisions,  1993) 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity  Act  of 
1996  (PRWOA) 

Immigrant  Eligibility 

•  any  existing  or  new  legal  immigrants  not  receiving  food  stamps  on  the 
day  of  enactment  of  new  legislation  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamp  benefits. (Guyer,  1996) 

•  legal  immigrants  currently  receiving  food  stamps  upon  enactment  of 
PRWOA,  will  lose  their  benefits  upon  recertification  after  April  of  1997, 
or  no  longer  than  one  year  after  enactment  of  new  legislation.  (Guyer, 
1996) 

Three  Month  Time  Limit 

•  able-bodied  persons  18-50  years  old  without  dependent  children  are 
subject  to  a  3  month  time  limit  within  any  36  month  time  period  to 
receive  food  stamps  unless  employed  or  participating  in  workfare,  work, 
or  employment  and  training  program  (DHHS,  1996). 

•  Individuals  who  are  laid  off  can  receive  an  additional  3  months  of 
benefits  in  the  same  36  month  period  (Mass  Human  Service  Coalition, 
1996) 

•  this  provision  may  be  waived  at  any  time  if  unemployment  rate  for  an 
area  rises  above  10%  (Guyer,  1996). 

Housing  Deduction 

•  Increase  of  housing  deduction  from  $247  to  S250  for  families  who  spend 
upwards  of  50%  of  their  income  on  housing.  This  deduction  will  be  held 
constant  at  this  rate  for  21  months.  This  deduction  from  countable 
income  allows  recipients  to  receive  a  higher  food  stamp  allotment. 
(Guyer,  1996). 

Termination  of  Selected  Income  Exclusions 

•  new  inclusion  to  definition  of  income  include:  state  energy  assistance, 
vendor  payments  for  homeless  households  (Guyer,  1996),  and  income  of 
older  high  school  students  18  years  and  older  (Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  1996) 

Funding  figures,  benefit  levels,  and  number  of  recipients  provided  by  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  and  USDA 
Food  and  Consumer  Service.  All  information  is  based  on  Federal  Fiscal  Year  calculations. 


Sources: 

Center  on  Hunger,  Poverty,  and  Nutrition  Policy  (1996).  Tufts  University,  Medford,  MA. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Correspondence  and  Personal  Contact,  Washington,  D.C. 

Guyer,  Jocelyn,  Cindy  Mann,  and  David  A.  Super.  1996.  The  Timeline  for  Implementing  the  New  Welfare  Law. 
Washington,  DC.  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

National  Data  Bank  Food  Stamp  Program,  USDA. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation.  (1996).  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of  1996  (DHHS  Publication  P.L.  104-193).  Washington,  D.C. 

Super,  David  A.,  Sharon  Parrot,  Susan  Steinmetz,  and  Cindy  Mann.  1996.  The  New  Welfare  Law.  Washington, 
D.C.  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

FEDERAL/STATE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FAMILIES 

►  Funding  to  prevent  family  homelessness  has  decreased  from  $39. 2m 
in  1990  to$14.1min  1996. 

►  Since  1992,  most  expense  assistance  measure  for  preventing  family 
homelessness  have  been  eliminated:  disaster  benefits,  first  month's 
rent,  security  deposit  guarantee,  moving  expenses,  child  care 
allowance,  nutrition  allowance,  transportation  allowance,  furniture 
storage,  appliance  repair/  replacement,  utility/fuel  arrearage,  and 
mortgage  arrearage.  The  one  remaining  expense  assistance  measure 
is  rent  arrearage,  for  up  to  four  months. 

►  The  numbers  of  families  receiving  AFDC  who  were  able  to  access 
expense  assistance  decreased  from  38%  of  the  AFDC  caseload  in 
1990  to  10%  of  the  AFDC  caseload  in  1995. 

►  The  numbers  of  families  who  accessed  emergency  shelter  in  programs 
funding  by  the  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  increased  from 
2,759  in  1991  to  3,841  in  1995. 

►  In  1994-1995,  DTA  restricted  access  to  emergency  shelter  for  specific 
groups  of  families.  In  1996,  DTA-frinded  hotel/motel  shelter  was 
eliminated.  The  numbers  of  families  who  accessed  DTA-  funded 
emergency  shelter  in  1996  dropped  to  2,921. 

►  In  1 996,  77%)  of  families  who  moved  from  a  DTA-frinded  emergency 
shelter  into  their  own  home  had  accessed  subsidized  housing,  while 
only  29%)  of  families  served  by  homeless  prevention  programs  were 
able  to  secure  subsidized  housing. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


STEWART  B.  MCKINNEY 
HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


McKinney  funding  in  Massachusetts  has  increased  from  $4  6  m  in 
1990  to  $58.2m  in  1995.  Funding  decreased  by  31%  in  1996,  and  is 
projected  to  remain  at  this  same  reduced  level  for  1997. 

Since  1993,  HUD  has  consolidated  funding  into  one  competitive 
notice  of  funding  availability  (NOFA),  requiring  state  and  local 
governments  to: 

•  justify  their  applications  for  funding  by  carrying  out  a 
coordinated,  interagency  process  for  identifying  service  gaps  in 
their  Continuum  of  Care;  and 

•  demonstrate  positive  client  outcomes:  obtaining  and  remaining 
in  permanent  housing;  increasing  skills  and/or  income;  and 
achieving  greater  self-determination. 


McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 


1990  through  1996 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  (FEMA) 

HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 

The  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  allocates  FEMA  funds  to 
eligible  counties  within  the  state  for  assisting  homeless  and  low- 
income  families  and  individuals  to  access  food  and  shelter. 

Food  assistance  consists  of  vouchers  for  groceries,  three  to  five  days 
of  food  from  food  pantries,  and  access  to  hot  meals  programs. 

The  shelter  assistance  provision  includes:  vouchers  for  motel/hotel 
when  shelters  have  no  available  beds;  payment  for  one  month  rent  or 
mortgage  payment  to  prevent  eviction;  payment  for  first  month's  rent; 
and  payment  for  one  month  of  utility  bills. 

FEMA  funds  have  decreased  by  5 1  %  over  the  past  five  years,  from 
4.3  million  in  1991  to  2.4  million  in  1996. 


Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA) 

Spending  for  Emergency  Food  &  Shelter 


1991  1992  1993     Year     1994  1995  1996 
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FEDERAL/STATE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FAMILIES 


Overview  of  Program 

Emergency  Assistance  (EA),  has  been  a  state/federal  program  operated  and  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Transitional  Assistance  (DTA,  formerly  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  DPW)  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
families  from  becoming  homeless,  and  providing  shelter  to  families  who  are  deemed  homeless  and  are  income 
eligible.  DTA  administers  and  determines  families'  eligibility  for  shelter  and  for  emergency  expense  assistance. 
Homeless  prevention  services  are  administered  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  (DHCD,  previously  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development,  EOCD)  through  an 
Interagency  Service  Agreement  (ISA)  with  DTA.  The  cost  share  arrangement  between  the  state  and  federal 
government  for  the  EA  program  has  been  50/50. 

States  have  the  option  to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  families  in  need.  In  Massachusetts,  homeless 
families'  access  to  shelter  is  legislatively  mandated.  Both  federal  and  state  regulations  have  governed  families' 
eligibility  for  EA.  Federal  regulations  have  required  that  families  use  EA  benefits  only  once  within  a  12  month 
period.  Although  federal  regulations  require  that  EA  recipients  be  income  eligible,  states  have  some  discretion  in 
setting  income  guidelines.  States  also  have  discretionary  control  over  defming  homelessness.  In  Massachusetts, 
local  DTA  personnel  determine  and  verify  families'  eligibility  for  EA. 

Homeless  Prevention  Services 

In  1994.  EOCD  assumed  administrative  leadership  for  homeless  prevention  services  for  families  at  risk  of 
becoming  homeless  in  the  State.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  administration  of  these  services  has  shifted  frequently 
between  DPW/DTA  and  EOCD/DHCD.  For  example,  DPW  operated  the  Housing  Search  Program  in  FY  1987,  and 
from  FY  1989  through  1993.  EOCD  administered  the  Housing  Search  Program  in  FY  1988,  and  integrated  it  into 
the  Homeless  Intercept  Program  (HIP)  from  FY  1994  through  the  present. 

Families  who  are  homeless  or  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless  access  HIP  services  according  to  the  following 
priority  ranking:  those  who  are  determined  by  DTA  to  be  homeless  and  EA  eligible;  those  who  are  at  risk  of  being 
homeless  and  are  EA  eligible;  those  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC,  but  not  EA  eligible;  and  lastly,  those  who  are 
neither  eligible  for  EA  nor  AFDC.  Non-federally  reimbursable  EOCD/DHCD-administered  state  funds,  totaling 
$200,000  per  year,  are  used  to  enable  HIP  providers  to  serve  non-EA  eligible  families.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
families  served  by  HIP  programs  are  EA  eligible,  a  growing  number  of  EA  and  AFDC-ineligible  families  are 
requesting  and  receiving  HIP  services  in  the  state  (DHCD  HIP  Unit,  1996,  personal  communication) 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  DHCD  contracted  with  25  non-profit  agencies,  using  cost  reimbursement  financing,  for  a 
maximum  obligation  of  54,213,333  in  state  funds.  The  50%  federal  match  in  funds  for  EA  eligible  families  is 
currently  not  being  accessed  by  the  state,  due  to  the  unavailability  of  client-specific  reporting  data.  In  fiscal  year 
1996,  these  25  agencies  served  a  total  of  approximately  9000  families.'''  They  assisted  972  families  to  access 
subsidized  housing,  and  2381  families  to  access  unsubsidized  housing  (DHCD  Homeless  Intercept  Program  Unit, 
1996,  personal  communication).  The  majority  of  these  housing  placements  were  located  within  the  families* 
original  home  communities  and  neighborhoods.  HIP  providers  are  required  by  contract  to  maintain  follow-up 
contacts  with  families  for  a  one  year  period  after  placement. 

Family  Shelter  Program  Model 

Massachusetts  operates  four  program  models  for  the  provision  of  family  shelter.  They  are:  non-specialized, 
congregate  programs;  specialized,  congregate  programs;  scattered  site  programs;  and  transitional  housing  programs. 


The  numbers  of  families  served  by  programs  described  in  this  section  of  the  report  represent  duplicated  counts. 
A  client  data  tracking  system  is  not  in  place  that  captures  the  extent  to  which  the  same  families  move  from  one  service 
system  to  another,  for  example,  for  a  HIP  program  to  a  DSS  domestic  violence  shelter  to  a  DTA  congregate  shelter. 
HIP  and  DTA  personnel  also  do  not  keep  track  of  the  numbers  of  families  who  arc  turned  away  when  they  have 
requested  prevention  or  emergency  shelter  services. 
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A  congregate  shelter  setting  is  the  most  common  family  shelter  model  m  the  state,  llie  program  feature  distinguishmg 
this  model  trom  others  is  that  some  of  the  physical  living  spaces  are  shared  among  families.  The  average  number  of 
families  sheltered  in  these  programs  is  eight,  llie  nightly  sheher  capacity  varies  widely  among  these  programs,  ranging 
tixHn  a  low  of  four  to  a  high  of  22  lamilies  (Friedman,  1996).  These  figures  are  lower  than  those  reported  fitym  other 
surveys  of  family  shelters  across  the  nation  (Jacobs,  Little,  and  Almeida,  1993;  Rossi,  1994),  suggesting  that 
Massachusetts  programs  are  designed  to  provide  parents  and  children  with  shelter  in  settings  that  are  less  "institutional" 
than  those  operated  by  many  other  states. 

Other  program  models  with  shorter  service  histories  in  Massachusetts  are  scattered  site  and  trypj^it^o^al  housing 
programs.  A  common  distinguishing  feature  of  these  two  program  models  is  that  each  family  lives  in  a  private 
apartment  setting.  This  physical  feature  provides  another  shelter  alternative  for  families  with  two  parents,  as  well  as 
families  widi  adolescent  males. These  two  models  differ  from  each  other  along  another  important  program  dimension. 
Scattered  site  programs  are  designed  for  families'  length  of  stay  to  be  shorter  than  transitional  housing  programs.  The 
focus  is  on  sheher  as  a  short-term  emergency  measure.  1  ransitional  housing  programs  are  designed  to  allow  families  to 
engage  in  a  more  long  term  process  of  vocational  and  educational  sicill  development.  The  focus  is  on  shelt^  as  an 
intervention.  Other  specialized  shelter  programs  are  designed  for  young  homeless  parents,  and  for  parents  recovering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  addictions,  and  fleeing  domestic  violence. 


STATE  /FEDERAL  PROGRAM  (50-50  match) 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  HOMELESS  AND  AT  RISK  FAMILIES 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

AD  Prevention 
rcsoarces/ 
services: 
expense 
assistance  and 
bousing  searcli 

$39.2m* 

$38.7m* 

$25.5m* 

$27.  Im* 

$2 1.1m* 

$  13.6m* 
$15. Im** 
$13.7m*** 

$14. Im* 

Shelter 
programs: 
congregate, 
scattered  site, 
and  hotel/motel 

$28.9m* 

$28.0  m* 

$27.5m* 

$32.7m* 

$41  9m* 

$33. Im*** 

$23.4m*** 

Total 

$68.  Im* 
$64.  Im** 

$66.7m* 
$56.6m** 

$53.0  m* 
$36.3m** 

$59.8m* 
$41.3m** 

$63.0m* 
$58.6m** 

$53. 5m** 
$46,8m*** 

$44.9m** 
$368m*** 

•  Figure  obtained  from  Massachusetts  Coalition  tor  the  Homeless,  based  on  appropnations  from  EA  and  funds  used  tor  services 
tor  homeless  tamilies  from  other  accounts 

Figure  obtamed  from  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance,  9/27/96 

Figxu-e  obtamed  from  Commonwealth  ot  Massachusetts  State  Budget  Otlice,  10/29/96 
Note:  The  ejqjenditures  reported  trom  these  three  sources  differ  trom  each  other.  This  lack  of  agreement  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
complete  DTA  expenditure  reports,  and  to  use  of  funds  for  shelter  and  housmg  search  that  were  expended  from  the  Homeless 
Account,  rather  than  the  EA  account. 


Over  twothirds  of  the  DTA-funded  congregate  family  sheher  programs  in  the  State  also  sheher  famihes  with  adult 
and  adolescent  males  (Friedman,  1 996). 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  SERVED  IN  SHELTER  PROGRAMS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Congregate 

/ IICI  CU 

Site 

2,885 

2,219 

2,031 

1,966 

2,028 

2,247 

2,921 

Hotel/ 
Motel 

1,842 

540 

590 

1,098 

1,692 

1,594 

No  longer 
available 

Total 

4,727 

2,759 

2,621 

3,064 

3,720 

3,841 

2,921 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  EMERGENCY  EXPENSE  ASSISTANCE'' 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Approx. 
38,000 
38%  of  the 

AFDC 
caseload'' 

Approx. 
28,500 
26%  of  the 

AFDC 
caseload^ 

Approx. 
29,000 
26%  of  the 
AFDC 
caseload'' 

Approx. 

10,000 
9%  of  the 

AFDC 
caseload'' 

Approx. 

9,500 
9%  of  the 

AFDC 
caseload'' 

Approx. 

9,000 
10%  of  the 

AFDC 
caseload'' 

NA 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  HOUSING  SEARCH  OR 
HOMELESS  PREVENTION  SERVICES 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

NA 

715--7/90 
796—1/91^ 

983—7/91 
1045-1/92^ 

1412--7/92 
1325-1/93^ 

1674--7/93 
1683-10/93^ 

NA 

9,000-^ 

^     Expense  assistance  measures  before  1992  were:  disaster  benefits,  first  month's  rent,  security  deposit  guarantee, 
moving  expenses,  child  care  allowances,  nutrition  allowance,  transportation  allowance,  furniture  storage, 
appliance  repair/replacement,  utility/fuel  arrearage,  and  mortgage  arrearage.  From  1993  to  the  present,  the  only 
expense  assistance  measure  that  remains  is:  rent  arrearage  (for  up  to  4  months). 

''     Based  on  FY90-FY96  Reports  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Standard 
Budgets  of  Assistance  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance. 

"     Point  in  time  count 

Total  number  of  families  served  for  year 

NA  Not  available 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  ACCESSING  PERMANENT  HOUSING 
THROUGH  SHELTER  AND  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Shelter 

4,360 

1,684 

1,465 

1.522 

1.163 

1.341 

1.163 

Prevention 

NA 

2,037 

2,477 

2.614 

NA 

NA 

3.353 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  ACCESSING  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 
THROUGH  SHELTER  AND  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Shelter 

2,402 

1,142 

1,029 

964 

828 

1,023 

892 

Prevention 

NA 

376 

644 

NA 

NA 

NA 

972 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  ACCESSING  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 
THROUGH  SHELTER  AND  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Shelter 

55% 

68% 

70% 

63% 

71% 

76% 

77% 

Prevention 

NA 

18% 

26% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29% 

POLICY  CHANGES 

Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1996 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  as  early  as  November  1996,  the 
state  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  fixed  Block  Grant  allocation  for  its  AFDC,, 
EA,  and  other  programs,  based  upon  1994  federal  payments  for  these  programs 
(DHHS,  1996;  Guyer,  Mann,  and  Super,  1996).  Under  this  system,  the  state 
will  have  more  discretion  regarding  EA  policies.  However,  state  spending  on 
AFDC  and  related  programs  must  be  maintained  minimally  at  a  80%  of  their 
1994  spending  level  (Guyer  et  al.,  1996). 

Elimination  of  EA 
Prevention  Benefits 

State  EA  regulations  have  undergone  a  dramatic  transformation  between  1991 
and  1996: 

•  Most  categories  of  EA  benefits,  utilized  in  the  1980s  to  prevent 
homelessness,  have  been  eliminated:  disaster  benefits,  first  month's  rent, 
security  deposit  guarantee,  moving  expenses,  child  care  allowances, 
nutrition  allowance,  transportation  allowance,  furniture  storage,  appliance 
repair/replacement,  utility/fuel  arrearage,  and  mortgage  arrearage.  The 
only  EA  benefits  that  remain  are:  rent  arrearage  (for  up  to  4  months), 
housing  search  ,  and  emergency  sheher  (DTA  Housing  Unit,  1992; 
Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  1996). 

•  In  1994,  DTA  eliminated  use  of  a  waiver  option  to  allow  homeless  families 
who  had  utilized  EA  (e.g.,  rental  payments)  within  a  12  month  period  to 
access  emergency  shelter. 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Eligibility  Criteria 

Families  who  have  "made  themselves  homeless"  for  the  purpose  of  accessing 
EA  or  a  housing  subsidy  have  been  restricted  from  receiving  emergency 
shelter.  However,  in  1994  and  1995,  DTA  added  more  restrictions  regarding 
eligibility  to  emergency  shelter  for  specific  categories  of  homeless  families.  In 
particular,  the  following  groups  of  families  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
emergency  shelter: 

•  Those  whose  children  are  not  currently  living  with  them; 

•  TTiose  who  have  been  evicted  due  to  a  household  member  being  accused  of 
a  criminal  act; 

•  Those  believed  to  be  uncooperative  with  housing  search; 

•  Those  who  were  evicted,  and  as  a  result,  became  homeless  for  destruction 
of  property; 

•  1  nubc  wiiu  leave  Liicu  nuubiiig  aiLci  receiving  aii  cviLiiuri  iiulilc.  dui 
before  physical  eviction  are  considered  to  have  housing,  and  therefore 
cannot  access  emergency  shelter  until  the  day  of  their  physical  eviction. 

The  only  other  alternative  to  emergency  shelter  for  these  excluded  family 
groups  is  to  access  one  of  the  40  non-DTA-funded  community  rooms  in 
shelters  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Geographic  Preference 

In  1995,  DTA  eliminated  the  20  mile  limit  which  had  required  local  DTA 
personnel  to  place  homeless  families  in  a  shelter  within  a  20  mile  radius  of  their 
gcugiapiiiL  preieiciicc.  in  /\prii,  i^yo,  u  i/\  buiiciieu  iiiis  iiieasuie  uy 
requiring  that  families  be  asked  their  geographic  preference  for  shelter  and  be 
provided  shelter  in  that  location,  if  available.  Prioritizations  for  such 
placements  are  to  be  based  on  compelling  need  (i.e.,  medical  needs  of  family 
members,  or  educational  or  special  educational  needs  of  children,,  DTA  EA 
regulations,  1996). 

Sources: 


Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Department  of  Transitional  Assistance 

Friedman,  D.H.  (1996).  Parenting  in  Public:  A  Study  of  Help-Giving  Practices  to  Support  Parenting  and  Child 
Weil-Being  in  Massachusetts'  Congregate  Familv  Shelters.  Unpublished  dissertation,  Brandeis  Universit)', 
Waltham,  MA. 

Friedman,  D.H.,  Anthony,  D.,  DeFreitas,  D.,  Farrell,  B.,  Santiago.  B.,  Bucci,  R.,  Hayes.  M.,  Green,  J.  (1996). 
Families  At  Risk  Final  Project  Report.  Boston,  MA:  McCormack  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston. 

Guyer,  J.,  Mann,  C,  Super,  D.A.  (1996).  The  Timeline  for  Implementing  the  New  Welfare  Law.  Washington,  DC: 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Jacobs,  F.H.,  Little,  P.,  &  Almeida,  C.  (1993).  Supporting  family  life:  A  survey  of  homeless  shelters.  Journal  of 
Social  Distress  and  the  Homeless.  2,  269-288. 

Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  Leslie  Lawrence 

Rossi,  P. H.  (1994).  Troubling  families.  American  Behavioral  Scientist.  37,  342-395. 
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STATE  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 


Overview  of  Program: 

Department  of  Transitional  Assistance: 

No  policies  restricting  eligibility  exist.  Services  are  available  to  all  individuals  requesting  housing.  Recipients 
of  housing  services  are  not  deemed  clients.  Shelter  bed  capacit\'  has  increased  7.3%  from  FY  90  (2346  beds)  to  FY 
96  (25 1 8  beds),  and  this  increase  in  capacity  is  directly  linked  to  an  increase  in  appropriations. 

The  DTA  appropriation  targeted  for  the  provision  of  housing  assistance  to  individuals  includes  funds  for  both 
emergency  and  transitional  housing  support  services.  Allocation  of  funds  for  emergency  and  transitional  programs 
is  determined  via  the  proposal  process  and  funding  requests  are  allowed  to  address  both  transitional  and  emergency 
shelter  initiatives. 

Department  of  Mental  Health: 

Commencing  in  FY  93,  DMH  began  receiving  state  funds  (budget  numbers  are  unavailable)  to  address  the 
unique  needs  of  individuals  with  mental  illnesses  who  were  also  homeless.  This  funding  stream  has  increased  to 
approximately  $14  million  in  FY  1996.  Funding  is  utilized  to  expand  the  capacity  of  continuing  care  facilities  and 
mental  health  providers  serving  individuals  who  are  also  homeless.  The  service  provision  consists  of  traditional 
mental  health  services.  DMH  reports  that  the  agency  would  be  unable  to  serve  an  expanded  client  base,  which 
includes  homeless  individuals  with  mental  illness,  without  the  additional  $14  million  per  year. 
Approximately  800  clients  have  been  served  since  the  program's  inception  in  FY  93. 

Department  of  Public  Health,  AIDS  Bureau: 

Agency  appropriated  funds  has  averaged  $30million  between  FY  90  and  FY  96.  This  appropriation  does  not 
contain  specific  earmarks  for  housing  assistance  to  individuals  with  AIDS.  The  Bureau  develops  internal  budgets 
which  allocate  funds  to  services. 

The  Bureau  also  supports  the  residential  placement  of  approximately  750  to  900  clients  per  year  in  congregate 
housing  programs  administered  via  third  party  vendors. 

Eligibility  requirements  consist  of  HIV  positive  status,  need  for  supportive  services,  and  homelessness.  The 
homeless  requirement  includes:  individuals  no  longer  able  to  remain  in  current  housing  situation  due  to  a  lack  of 
financial  resources;  lack  of  supports  necessary  for  independent  living;  loss  of  a  primary  caretaker  due  to  illness, 
death,  or  abandonment;  and  the  need  for  medical  intervention. 

An  additional  $120,000  per  year  is  appropriated  to  the  AIDS  Bureau  for  rental  stabilization  and  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (DHCD)for  administration  and  management.  This 
program  supports  access  to  20  apartments. 

DPH  Substance  Abuse  Program: 

Housing  services  are  provided  to  individuals  seeking  in-patient  hospitalization.  DPH  reports  that 
approximately  50%  of  those  requesting  residential  detoxification  services  indicate  that  they  are  homeless. 

Federal  earmarked  funds  and  state  funds  are  combined  to  fund  all  programs.  Funds  are  co-mingled  to  insulate 
programs  from  funding  reductions  or  elimination. 

Department  of  Veteran  Services: 

The  DVS  reported  in  1996  that  they  had  556  units  in  which  to  house  homeless  veterans.  These  556  units  were 
comprised  of  450  emergency  shelter  beds  and  101  transitional  housing  units.  The  DVS  also  reports  that  there  is  an 
unmet  need  of  190  units  in  which  to  shelter  these  persons. 

The  current  inventory  of  state  ftmded  Chapter  200  Veterans  Housing  units  stands  at  39.  Available  units  for 
veterans  has  declined  during  the  past  decade  from  13,000  units.  This  reduction  in  units  for  veterans  only  is  a  direct 
result  of  an  increased  demand  for  shelter  units  from  non-veteran  families. 
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STATE  APPROPRIATED  AGENCY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Depsrtment  of 
Transitional  Assistance 

J)JU.  1  IVl 

OS  Q\A 
iZO.VM 

en  Q\A 

j)jz.oM 

3)4U.4IV1 

coo  '7\j1 

CO  O  C A  4  * 

Department  of  Mental 
Health 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<$14M 

<$14M 

<$14M 

$14M 

DPH  AIDS  Bureau 

NA 

$565,000 

$534,000 

$599,000 

$1.9M 

$3.7M 

$4.2M 

DPH  Substance  Abuse 
Program'^ 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

$3-4M 

*  There  was  a  10%  earmark  during  FY  96  which  increased  the  expenditures  from  $25. 9M  to  $28. 5M.  This  earmark 
was  targeted  to  80%  of  the  individual  shelters. 


SHELTER  CAPACITY  PER  AGENCY 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Department  of 
Transitional  Assistance 

2,346 

2,350 

2,357 

2,423 

2,451 

2,474 

2,518 

Department  of  Mental 
Health 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

DPH  AIDS  Bureau 

NA 

NA 

750(est) 

750(est) 

750(est) 

750(est) 

695 

DPH  Substance  Abuse 
Program 

■  NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Policy  Changes 

Substance  Abuse  Shelters 

In  the  Spring  of  1996,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $2M  in  '"set  aside"  funds 
specifically  for  detoxing  homeless  individuals.  Through  this  funding,  60 
designated  beds  became  available  for  homeless  individuals  experiencing 
substance  abuse  problems.  Fortv'  of  these  beds  are  in  Boston  and  t\vent>  are 
outside  the  metro  Boston  area. 

Sources: 

Personal  contacts  with  Patrick  Walsh,  Director  of  Housing  Unit,  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance 

Personal  contact  with  Stephen  O'Keefe,  Housing  Program  Coordinator,  AIDS  Bureau.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Persona!  contact  with  Walter  Gebsanka,  Department  of  Mental  Health 

Personal  contact  with  Debbie  Connolly  Pagnano,  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance 


DPH  funding  is  used  to  support  anciilar>'  serv  ices  to  individuals  residing  in  shelters  supported  via  other  funding  sources. 
Ancillary  services  comprise  case-management,  counseling  services,  and  information  and  referral. 

Dollar  figures  are  estimates  assuming  total  expended  funds  equal  to  an  average  of  SI  7  million  per  year,  of  which  50%  is  state 
appropriated,  and  50%  of  the  present  population  citing  homelessness  in  addition  to  substance  abuse. 
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STEWART  B.  MC  KINNEY  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


Overview  of  Program: 

In  1987,  Congress  broadened  the  federal  government's  role  in  addressing  the  growing  problem  of  homelessness 
in  the  United  States  by  passing  the  Stewart  B.  McKiimey  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  The  intent  of  the  legislation  was 
to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  effort  to  implement  permanent  solutions  for  homelessness.  This  Act  became  a 
major  funding  source  for  homeless  programs,  and  initially  created  17  federal  programs  to  expand  housing  and 
services  for  the  homeless.  The  program  areas  focused  on  four  major  categories:  emergency  shelter  and  food 
programs;  transitional  and  long  term  housing;  health  and  social  services;  and  education  and  job  training.  The 
programs  authorized  under  this  new  act  had  a  major  impact  in  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  individuals  and 
families  across  the  country. 

The  funds  were  allocated  through  a  block  grant  or  awarded  competitively  to  states,  local  governments,  public  or 
private  non-profit  organizations,  or  public  housing  authorities.  The  programs  were  administered  by  five  federal 
departments:  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  Labor,  Education,  and 
Veterans  Affairs;  and  by  two  federal  agencies.  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  major  programs  are  as  follows: 

Emergency  Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  Program:  This  program  is  essentially  responsible  for  improving  the  quality  of 
emergency  shelters,  responding  to  the  need  for  additional  emergency  shelters,  and  providing  funding  for  the  costs  of 
these  shelters.  The  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  provides  important  social  services,  such  as  employment,  training  and 
health  services,  to  address  underlying  factors  that  lead  to  homelessness.  Under  ESG,  funds  are  also  available  to 
renovate,  rehabilitate,  and  to  convert  buildings  into  emergency  shelters.  An  important  provision  of  the  ESG  is  to 
involve  the  homeless  as  much  as  possible  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  these  facilities.  Up  to  30%  of  ESG  funds 
can  be  used  for  homeless  prevention  services. 

Supportive  Housing  Program  (SHP):  McKinney  funds  allocated  for  SHP  services  are  designed  to  support  a 
comprehensive  approach  for  development  of  transitional  and  permanent  housing  and  service  resources  to  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  people  with  disabilities,  and  homeless  individuals  and  families,  enabling  them  to  achieve 
independent  living. 

Shelter  Plus  Care  (S+C):  This  program  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  long  term  rental  assistance  to 
homeless  individuals  with  chronic  problems  and  severe  mental  illness.  The  S  +  C  program  authorizes  rental 
assistance  to  provide  housing  in  a  variety  of  settings  to  reasonably  accommodate  a  hard  to  serve  homeless  person. 

Section  8  Single  Room  Occupancv  (SRO):  An  SRO  is  a  one-room  unit  in  a  multi-unit  building.  This  program 
provides  rental  assistance  and  rehabilitation  funds  to  owners  of  SRO  units  that  rent  to  homeless  individuals. 

Housing  Opportunities  for  People  with  AIDS  (HOPWA):  This  is  a  housing  program  that  is  geared  to 
providing  long  term  comprehensive  and  community-based  strategies  for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  low  income 
and  homeless  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 
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FUNDING  APPROPRIATIONS:  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Totals  for  State  of 
Massachusetts* 

1990** 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Emergency 
Shelter  Grants 
(ESG) 

$2.2m 

$2.2m 

$2.2m 

$1.5m 

$4.1m 

$4.4 

$I.7m 

Shelter  Plus  Care 

NA*** 

NA 

$5.3m 

$14.7m 

$7.0m 

$9.6m 

$9.0m 

Supportive 
Housing  program 
(SHP) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$4.3m 

$  15.2m 

$39.2m 

$24.7m 

Scattered  Site 
Transitional 
Housing  and 
Permanent 
Housing 

$4. 6m 

$9.9m 

$4. 8m 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$36,150 

Single  Room 
Occupancy  (SRO) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$3.1m 

$I1.2m 

$3. 6m 

$2. 3m 

Innovative 
Programs 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$2.1m 

$l.lm 

NA 

Housing 

Opportunities  for 
People  with  AIDS 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$235,000 

$2. 5m 

Total  McKinney 
funding 

$4.6m 

$12.1m 

$12.6m 

$23. 6m 

$39.7m 

$58.2m 

$40.  Im^ 

The  figures  represent  the  sum  total  of  McKinney  funds  awarded  to  local  governments  and  agencies  in  the  State. 


Entitlement  communities  within  Massachusetts  are  eligible  to  apply  directly  for  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Funds.  They  are  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newton, 
Quincy,  Somerville,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(EOHHS)  provides  administrative  leadership  for  McKinney  programs  on  behalf  of  the  non-entitlement 
communities,  that  is,  all  other  cities  and  towns  within  the  Commonwealth.  Community  -based  agencies  from  any 
part  of  the  state  are  also  eligible  to  apply  directly  for  McKinney  funding. 
***  NA  =  Not  applicable 
**   Federal  fiscal  year 

^     Figures  for  1996  are  not  final;  the  final  amount  may  be  somewhat  higher 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

HUD  Continuum  of 
Care 

In  1993,  HUD  began  to  consolidate  many  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
legislation  into  one  competitive  notice  of  funding  availability  (NOFA),  that  is 
Supportive  Housing  Program,  Shelter  Plus  Care,  and  Section  8  SRO  Program.  The 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Program  is  not  included  in  this  consolidation.  HUD  is 
also  directing  localities  to  use  a  comprehensive  approach  in  addressing 
homelessness,  that  is,  a  full  Continuum  of  Care  model  (i.e.,  outreach/ 
intake/assessment,  emergency  shelter,  transitional  housing,  and  permanent  and 
permanent  supported  housing).  Localities  applying  for  funds  must  carry  out  a 
coordinated,  interagency  process  for  identifying  the  needs  and  service  gaps  in  their 
Continuum  of  Care,  and  submit  proposals  that  address  these  gaps,  within  HUD 
application  guidelines.   Proposals  for  the  future  include  the  potential  block  granting 
of  HUD-administered  homeless  assistance  funds.  If  HUD  homeless  assistance 
programs  are  block  granted  to  state  and  local  governments  in  the  future,  non-profit 
organizations'  direct  access  to  HUD  funds  will  be  curtailed.   Potential  funding 
reductions  and  this  aspect  of  the  block  granting  process  are  the  source  of 
considerable  controversy  (CHAPA,  1995). 

Sources: 


Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Massachusetts. 

Homelessness:  McKinnev  Act  Programs  and  Funding  through  Fiscal  Year  1993.  (GAO/RCED-94-107). 
Washington,  DC:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Verrilli,  A.  &  Gomstein,  A.  (1995).  Housing  Guidebook  for  Massachusetts.  Boston,  MA:  Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Association  (CHAPA). 
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FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  (FEMA) 
HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 

Overview  of  Program 

The  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  is  an  independent  federal  agency  that  works  collaboratively  with 
organizations  that  are  associated  with  the  emergency  management  system.  FEMA  provides  disaster  assistance  to 
states,  communities,  businesses  and  individuals  during  times  of  crisis.  The  goal  is  to  provide  leadership  and  support 
in  coordinating  the  federal  response  to  a  disaster  through  a  "comprehensive,  risk-based,  all  hazards  emergency 
management  program  of  mitigation,  preparedness,  response  and  recovery  of  disasters."  (Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency:  About  FEMA)  The  mobilization  of  the  FEMA  program  is  commonly  associated  with  sudden 
and  unexpected  events  that  jeopardize  the  life  and  property  of  citizens  and  is  viewed  as  a  swift  way  to  help  people 
recover  from  the  effects  of  a  catastrophe.  There  is,  however,  another  program  that  funds  emergency  needs  based  on 
economic  factors,  not  disaster-related  emergencies.  The  FEMA  program  provides  funding  for  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  (EFSP).  The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  homelessness  and  to  assist  people  in 
emergency  need  of  food,  shelter  or  require  assistance  w  ith  paying  utility  or  rent/mortgage  payments  to  prevent 
eviction. 

Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 

The  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  program  was  established  by  Congress  on  March  24,  1983.  This  legislation  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  National  Board,  chaired  by  FEMA,  comprised  of  representatives  from  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Catholic  Charities,  USA,  The  Salvation  Army,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  Inc.,  United  Way  of  America,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  "Since  that  first  piece  of  legislation  in  1983,  through  its 
authorization  under  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
has  distributed  $1.5  billion  to  over  1,100  human  service  agencies  in  more  than  2,500  communities  across  the 
countrv'.'"  (Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  National  Board  Program  pg.  vi) 

The  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  is  designed  to  allocate  funds  to  the  neediest  counties  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  program  helps  meet  the  needs  of  homeless,  low  income  families,  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  that  have  exhausted  all  other  avenues  for  assistance.  The  benefits  allocated  to  FEMA  are  disbursed  to  eligible 
applicants  in  need  of  assistance  for  two  broad  categories;  food  and  shelter.  Food  assistance  consists  of  vouchers  for 
groceries,  three  to  five  days  of  food  at  food  pantries,  and  access  to  the  hot  meals  program  through  mass  feeding 
programs.  The  shelter  provision  includes  vouchers  for  motel/hotel  when  shelters  have  no  available  beds,  payment 
for  one  month  rent  or  mortgage  payment  to  prevent  eviction,  payment  for  first  month's  rent,  and  payment  for  one 
month  of  utility  bills.  (United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay) 

The  FEMA  National  Board  uses  a  formula  based  on  population,  poverty,  and  unemployment.  The  National 
Board  reviews  average  unemployment  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  the  most  recent  12  month 
period  and  examines  poverty  statistics  from  the  1990  census.  For  a  county  to  be  eligible  for  EFSP  funding  it  must 
qualify  under  one  of  the  following  criteria; 

•  Jurisdictions  with  over  1 8,000  unemployed  with  a  4.5%  unemployment  rate. 

•  Jurisdictions  with  400  to  1 7,999  unemployment  with  a  6.8%  unemployment  rate. 

•  Jurisdictions  with  400  or  more  unemployed  and  a  1 1 .7%  rate  of  poverty. 
(EFSP,  Program  Overview) 

EFSP  funding  is  allocated  directly  to  the  United  Way  in  counties  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
that  meet  one  of  the  above  criteria.  The  United  Ways  distributes  these  funds  to  local  human  service  agencies  for 
disbursement  to  eligible  applicants.  The  National  Board  does  not  determine  client  eligibilitv'  criteria  for  receipt  of 
funding  assistance.  The  local  board  has  the  option  of  establishing  their  own  guidelines  but  their  criteria  must  provide 
for  assistance  to  all  needy  individuals.  (United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay) 
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EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER 
SPENDING  SUMMARY:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Category 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996* 

Served  Meals 

NA 

$737,154 

$775,931 

$600,948 

$581,244 

$400,926 

$396,338 

Other  Food 

NA 

SI. 2m 

$1.2m 

$1.2m 

$876,842 

$854,188 

$628,411 

Mass  Shelter 

NA 

$321,551 

$449,390 

$401,436 

$424,333 

$382,482 

$249,793 

Other  Shelter 

NA 

$151,178 

$92,094 

$123,268 

$76,222 

$83,109 

$54,448 

Supplies  and 
Equipment 

NA 

$122,356 

$117,599 

$122,695 

$53,955 

$53,271 

$31,647 

Rehabilitation 

NA 

$24,172 

$21,502 

$11,085 

$3,980 

$22,285 

$0.00 

Rent  or 

Mortgage  Assistance 

NA 

$1.2m 

$1.3m 

$1.2m 

$1.2m 

$848,093 

$695,200 

Utility 
Assistance 

NA 

$514,806 

$490,801 

$460,353 

$430,233 

$377,061 

$268,977 

Admin.  Costs 

NA 

$72,855 

$81,505 

$72,331 

$61,594 

$53,421 

$39,327 

Total  Spending 

$4.3m 

$4. 6m 

$4. 8m 

$3, 5m 

$3. 8m 

$2  4m 

NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES  FUNDED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
EXPENDITURES  IN  PERCENTAGES 

Category 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996* 

Agencies 
Funded 

NA 

351 

375 

370 

367 

370 

361 

Served 
Meals 

NA 

17.4% 

17.0% 

15,0% 

16.5% 

13.0% 

16.8% 

Other 
Food 

NA 

27.1% 

26.6% 

25.5% 

24.9% 

27,8% 

26.6''o 

Mass 
Shelter 

NA 

7.6% 

9.8% 

10.0% 

12  (i'\> 

12,4% 

10,6% 

Other  Shelter 

NA 

3.6% 

2.0% 

3.1% 

2.2% 

2,7% 

2.3';o 

Supplies 
and 

Equipment 

NA 

2.9% 

2.6% 

3.1% 

1,5% 

1.7% 

1.3% 

Rehabilitation 

NA 

0.6% 

0.5% 

0.3% 

0,1  ".0 

0.8% 

0  0% 

Rent  or 

Mortgage 

Assistance 

NA 

27.1% 

29.0% 

29,8% 

28.8% 

27.6% 

29.4% 

Utility  Assistance 

NA 

12.1% 

10.7% 

1 1.5% 

12.2% 

1  1  4% 

Admin.  Costs 

NA 

1.7% 

1,8% 

1.8% 

1  8°o 

1 

1  ""o 

Total 

Percentage 

100,0% 

1 00.0% 

100% 

100  0°/o 

100.0°.o 

100.0% 

*     Figures  Estimated  for  FY  '96 
NA  Not  Available 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 

Since  1992,  the  funding  for  the  EFSP  grant  issued 
through  FEMA  has  steadily  declined.  This  has  created 
a  dilemma  for  local  agencies  directly  serving  these 
clients.  Throughout  Massachusetts,  agencies  have 
been  forced  to  make  a  program  decision  to  either 
provide  less  assistance  to  clients  thus  serving  the  same 
number  of  clients  or  provide  the  full  scope  of  services 
consequently  serving  fewer  clients. 

Housing,  Income  Support  and  Homeless  Assistance 
Programs 

Funding  reductions  for  these  state  and  federal 
programs  has  depleted  the  resources  of  many  marginal 
groups  thereby  diminished  their 
capacity  to  attain  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The 
result  has  been  for  clients  to  spend  more  money  on 
basic  housing  and  other  supports  and  have  less  for 
paying  food  and  utility  costs.  This  has  led  to  a  greater 
demand  for  EFSP  assistance. 

Sources: 


Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency:  About  FEMA 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  National  Board  Program 
United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
EFSP  Program  Overview 

FEMA  News  Desk  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  National  Board  Program 
FEMA-Organization 
FEMA:  Who  We  Are 
FEMA:  What  We  Do 

Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  National  Board  Spending  Summary  of  Massachusetts 
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